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Reviews 


E. Mitsi and P. Agapitos, with M. Hinterberger, Eix@v koi Aóyoç — Heprypagèç Épycv réxvne. 
Athens: Agra, 2006. Pp. 196. 


As its title indicates, this little book contains six ekphraseis of works of art by Byzantine authors; 
these come from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries. Each text is accompanied by a translation into 
Modern Greek (by Agapitos and Hinterberger) on facing pages, an introduction and bibliographical 
surveys. The whole is preceded by an introduction (by Mitsi and Agapitos, pp. 2-38), which dis- 
cusses the nature of the ekphrasis from antiquity to the Byzantine period (Homer, Achilles Tatius, 
Philostratos, Paul the Silentiary, etc.) with reference to current critical stances (Krieger, Hinks, 
Genette, etc.); though intentionally there are no notes, the bibliographical appendix is full and 
useful. The ekphraseis come (in order of presentation) from the pens of Constantine Manasses (on 
a mosaic), Constantine the Rhodian (on an icon of the Virgin), Manuel Palaiologos (on a spring 
scene in a tapestry in Paris), Manuel Philes (on depictions of the twelve months), Nicetas 
Eugenianos (on a meadow and Drosilla, his novel’s heroine), John Geometres (two letters on his 
garden). With the last two texts, the editors’ definition of works of art has slid from a depiction 
(painting or mosaic) to an object that is being described as if it were a work of art (Eugenianos on 
Drosilla), while Geometres nepiypáget qouvopevikà Evav xfjro, oti|v TPAYHATIKÓTNTA, 6uoc, 
pi det yu tiv {Ste tÀ Aoyocey via. 

The selected texts are in both prose and verse, freestanding and embedded, and vary in length 
from a few lines to a dozen pages. There is no discussion over the editorial logic behind the sequence 
in which texts are presented, [a the intention is presumably to show how Byzantine authors over 
the centuries, and without historical progression (given that the most involved example comes from 
the tenth century), can manipulate the elements of conventional rhetorical practice to make complex 
statements about their writing processes, that is, that they were creative writers, not mimic pawns 
mindlessly following a tradition. 

Agapitos claims in his preface that the book is intended to counteract the preponderance of 
history and theology in the Modern Greek translations from Byzantine literature currently in circu- 
lation. Because the intention is to entice the modern reader, the translations are literary rather than 
literal. All this is thoroughly admirable and well carried out; the enterprise deserves to succeed. The 
book's brevity is, perhaps, in its favour; let us hope that the general public will realize that it deals 
with the tip of an iceberg. 


Elizabeth Jeffreys 
Oxford University 


Christopher Livanos, Greek Tradition and Latin Influence in the Work of George Scholarios: ‘Alone 
against All of Europe’. Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2006. Pp. xi + 152. 


This book opens with a conundrum: in the fifteenth century, theologians of the Greek Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholic Churches were in radical disagreement over dogmatic questions but failed 
to realize that at the heart of their differences lay contrasting notions of what constitutes ‘sin’. 
*Strangely, differences between Eastern and Western notions of sin seem to have gone unnoticed by 
Scholarios and his contemporaries, although their implications were the cause of tremendous bitter- 
ness and misunderstanding’ (p. 5). But a conundrum may be the best introduction to any study of 
George Scholarios, who was to become the monk Gennadios, respected enough by Mehmet II to 
be accepted as the first Orthodox Patriarch of ‘Istanbul’ after the Turkish conquest of 1453. He 
has been described as an ‘intellectual enigma’ (John Meyendorff's phrase), so much so that some 
scholars have suggested that more than one personage used the same name. 

The obvious puzzle (as opposed to any unconscious tensions over the understanding of sin) 
is how such an intelligent and apparently honest person could have been at one time strongly in 
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favour of union with Rome, and then shortly afterwards equally strongly opposed. On the theo- 
logical level, one has to ask how a theologian so strongly attached to the (so-called) Orthodox 
emphasis on patristic tradition could have shown such interest and respect for the Latin scholastic 
writers, notably both Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. Moreover, ‘Scholarios’ Augustinian view 
of Original Sin led to his views on the Immaculate Conception, which are as non-Fastern as they 
are non-Thomist’ (p. 10); Scholarios in fact defended, against Thomas, the doctrine of the Virgin's 
Immaculate Conception. 

Livanos has the good sense to state, towards the end of this short book, that: 'Sometimes it 
is better to let Scholarios contradict himself than to seek an interpretation that would bring all 
his works into harmony’ (p. 117), and one must agree with his opening remark: ‘The present study 
can only touch the surface of Scholarios’ thought’ (p. 7). But what this original and penetrating 
work suggests to one reader is that behind the monolithic blocks of ‘East’ and ‘West’ lie a variety of 
opinions, a multitude of half-defined ‘beliefs’. And the more one becomes aware of these, the more 
the apparent stark conundrums and enigmas tend to dissolve like sandcastles in water. Livanos is 
sensitive to these nuances, even if he fails (to my mind) to give them the importance they deserve. 
Thus he acknowledges that ‘it would be an exaggeration to say that forensic imagery is of no impor- 
tance whatsoever in the Eastern Church’ (p. 17, and see p. 58): so legalism was not a Western 
monopoly. Again: ‘In the East, there were institutional restrictions on picking and choosing 
doctrines from the various scholastic camps, as there were in the West’ (p. 20): so the camps were 
there. With regard to Scholarios’ disagreement with Photius: ‘The fact that it was possible for a 
theologian as prominent as Scholarios to take a position so out of sync with most of the Byzantine 
tradition indicates the degree of Western influence on much of Byzantine culture’ (p. 41) — and also 
the freedom enjoyed by theologians! Livanos might have borne in mind the words concerning St 
Photius attributed by Henry Chadwick to Scholarios himself: ‘Photius made use of the difference 
concerning the procession of the Spirit as a pretext for dividing the Churches, That he then recon- 
ciled them was due to private interest.'! Scholarios could keep his distance from Chrysostom (pp. 46, 
57); moreover, he came to recognize, especially when living under the new conditions created by 
the Turkish conquest, that ‘ritual and canonical observance was not static (as the medievals had 
believed), but that Church practices had changed in the past and could therefore change in the 
future’ (p. 78). A similar process of ‘development’ could take place in dogmatic questions: the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is a case in point (p. 121; on which see also Chadwick’). It is obvious that 
Scholarios was an independent and rigorous thinker: not for nothing did Syropoulos (in his 
account of the Council of Florence) give him the title ‘didaskalos and Livanos draws attention to 
his literary style (p. 52). He could also be critical of other theologians, as in his cutting remark on 
Anastasius of Sinai, that while one would not wish to deny that he is a saint, nobody would want 
to call him a theologian ‘as he was incapable of properly understanding theologians'.* 

A key figure, if one is to penetrate the misty theological world of Scholarios is Gemistos 
Plethon, and Livanos devotes a chapter to the conflict between the two men. Each represents a 
radically different mind-set: Plethon a devoted Platonist, and Scholarios an equally convinced 
Aristotelian. However, Livanos argues that far more practical considerations led Scholarios to burn 
Plethon’s masterpiece, the Book of Laws. The Patriarch was convinced that the speculations of 
Plethon could only undermine the simple piety of his flock, and leave them helpless in the face of 
Islam: ‘Brilliant and visionary though Plethon may have been, it is difficult to imagine a world in 
which his ideas could have been implemented’ (p. 78). From a pastoral point of view, he was correct, 
but the sheer fact that a thinker like Plethon could exist as a contemporary of Scholarios, and 
win the admiration and friendship of so many in the Orthodox Church, speaks volumes about the 
theological currents that were sweeping the Byzantine world. 

This book paints an intriguing picture: quite often the very broad brush strokes — the insis- 
tence on East versus West, Orthodox versus Roman Catholic, Greeks versus Latins — leave one 
perplexed; at other times, very detailed analyses of texts (carefully translated whether from the 
Greek or the Spanish) are a delight to read. The enigma of Scholarios remains almost as tantalizing 
at the end as at the beginning, but one has to be grateful for this first full-length attempt to bring 
him back to scholarly attention. 


Joseph A. Munitiz 
Birmingham University 


! H. Chadwick, East and West: The Making of a Rift in the Church. From Apostolic Times until the Council of Florence 
(Oxford 2003) 189. 

2 East and West, 270. 

? Syropoulos, Mémoires, ed. V. Laurent (Paris 1971) 140, l. 25, etc. 

* Gennade Scholarius, Oeuvres completes I, eds. L. Petit, X. A. Sideridés and M. Jugie (Paris 1928) 440, ll. 21-9. 
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Francesca Cavazzana Romanelli and Gilles Grivaud, Cyprus 1542: Tbe Great Map of tbe Island by 
Leonida Attar. Nicosia: Bank of Cyprus Cultural Foundation, 2006. Pp. 145 and CD Rom. 


Kevin Andrews, Castles of the Morea. Revised Edition with Foreword by Glenn R. Bugh. Princeton, 
NJ: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 2006. Pp. xxvii + 274. 


Do not be deceived. These books are not for the coffee table, but where to shelve them? The 
connection is Venetian topography, which made Cyprus and the Morea as well documented as 
the British Isles. To what end? The editors of the Great Map of Cyprus, dated 1542 during the 
Enetokratia of 1489-1571, describe it as ‘archival historical cartography’, a sort of antiquarian 
title deed, 640 x 1390 mm in size, made on the island by Leonida Attar for Cosmo Da Mosta. It 
was sent unfinished to Venice, where it resurfaced in the Correr collection in about 1700. This is 
its first edition, certainly on CD Rom. Cartographers are copyists, but the map’s sources are more 
administrative and literary. It was never ‘used’ and has no precedent or successor. It illustrates in 
miniature 721 named places, from abandoned classical sites, temples and aqueducts, to twenty live 
Greek and Latin monasteries, ending with the fresh walls of Nicosia, Kyrenia and Famagusta, which 
the Ottomans were to take thirty years later. Over four centuries later no Guide Bleu to Cyprus can 
match it, but does it tell us more of the interests of Renaissance Venice? 

In about 1700, Francesco Grimani commissioned a portfolio of 41 plans and drawings of 
ports and fortresses in the Morea, Crete, Euboea and on the Adriatic during the Enetokratia of 
1688-1715. This was bought (from whom?) in Venice in 1938 for the Gennadius Library, Athens, 
from where 1948 Kevin Andrews used it as the leading source for his Castles of the Morea (1953). 
His book deals only with Grimani’s seventeen Morean castles and Cretan Canea (which the Vene- 
tians did not take); the only inland site is Mistra (which is not Venetian). But Andrews embraced 
the Venetian prehistory of his sites with his own sketch-plans and photographs (in a distracting 
Venetian sequence of conquest). He exchanged opinions with Antoine Bon. This edition reproduces 
Grimani’s illustrations in colour and a good foreword brings later scattered work up to date, 
including that of Haris Kalligas of Monemvasia and the Gennadius Library. Her proposal of the 
complete publication of the Grimani archive and its castles would involve whole teams of scholars 
in Andrews’ singular footsteps. 

Kevin Andrews was born in Peking in 1924, and drowned off Kythera in 1989. He had a 
complex identity: a critical philhellene, who took Greek nationality in 1975, after the junta. His 
affair with Greece, to which Grimani introduced him in 1948, brought him to Greeks on the ground, 
often inland and mountainous, in the wake of the civil war, which had distant promoters. Kevin 
Andrews’s Castles of the Morea should be shelved with his The Flight of Ikaros (1959, rev edn 
1984). They are both classics: of the local consequences of apparently remote imperial strategy. 
Kevin Andrews was my neighbour in Athens during the Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962, when opin- 
ions were vividly exchanged and updated. In translation, our argument then was whether the 
Enetokratia was any better than the Tourkokratia for those on the ground. Welcome these books 
which shine out from the collateral fallout! 


Anthony Bryer 
University of Birmingham 


Mary Miké, Epoc (avt)eOvixdc: Epwtixy exiOopia ka eðviký tavtétnta tov 19° aidva. Athens: 
Polis, 2007. Pp. 258. 


Mary Miké’s latest monograph once again bears witness to the author’s interest in issues of gender 
identity and/or cultural hybridity, this time focusing on the relationship between desire and 
national identity in nineteenth-century Greek literature. This is a work of singular importance, not 
only because it addresses the issue for the first time, both in the context of Modern Greek literary 
studies and in relation to the specific texts examined here, but also and more importantly because 
it sheds light on the ideological and socio-historical conditions that contributed to, if they did 
not actually dictate, the choice of this topic, as well as the ways in which it was handled, in these 
particular texts. Thus, the broader context of this study is cultural politics. 

The thesis of the volume, persuasively argued, is that erotic desire exists in inverse proportion 
to national identity, and is directly dependent on the gender and ethnic origin of the parties 
concerned: the more Greek you are, the less likely you are to indulge your passions with a non- 
Greek. Physical desire is just about socially acceptable if, as is ideally the case, both parties are 
Greek. However, in the case of inter-racial and inter-religious relationships, which are the theme of 
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Greek. However, in the case of inter-racial and inter-religious relationships, which are the theme of 
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the present book, desire is tolerated only under certain conditions, and these are closely related to 
issues of national identity, a point to which we shall return in more detail. 

All the literary texts examined here were produced in a 35-year period (1847-1883) and refer 
historically to the thirteenth century, when large areas of present-day Greece were occupied by 
European Christians (Venetians, French and Genoese), as a consequence of the Crusades. As a 
counter-balance, a twentieth-century novel (Terzakis’ I Pringipessa Izambo of 1937—1938/1945) is 
also extensively discussed (by way of a ‘control’) in a separate section (epimetro) towards the end 
of the book. The inclusion of a detailed discussion of one comparatively recent novel on the 
same theme allows the writer (and her readers) to compare the ways in which this theme (i.e., the 
thirteenth-century occupation of Greece by Europeans) is handled in two sets of texts written more 
than fifty years apart. The book is divided into five chapters, with an introduction, followed by a 
methodology section; it concludes with the epimetro (on Terzakis’ novel) and a brief epilogue 

In her introduction, Miké teases out the assumptions underlying her thesis, and explains 
her reasons for choosing these particular texts, as well as the method of investigation employed. 
She also provides lucid definitions for terms such as ‘desire’, ‘identity’, ‘hybrid’/‘hybridity’ and 
‘colonialism’, which are used extensively throughout the book. The first chapter presents the 
historico-cultural and ideological context of the main corpus of texts; this is important, as it permits 
readers to compare the conditions that gave rise to the literary works of the nineteenth century with 
conditions in both the 1930s and the immediate aftermath of the Second World War, when the two 
different versions of Terzakis’ I Prigkipessa Izambo were written. The examination of the various 
nineteenth-century works in the remaining four chapters is organized around various thematic 
axes, such as ‘Proscribed or Permitted Relationships’ and ‘Outcomes of Inter-Racial Relationships’. 
Adopting this particular methodology enables Miké to guide her readers through the subtleties of 
the texts under discussion as these relate to various major themes. 

The conclusions of this meticulous and highly illuminating research are multiple and extremely 
interesting. It seems that from the perspective of the Greek national literary canon, the nineteenth 
century was somewhat conservative with regard to the treatment of desire. Thus it emerges that: (1) 
The relationship between a Greek man and a racially and religiously ‘Other’ (i.e. non-Orthodox) 
woman is permissible only if it proves to be of significant benefit to the man's homeland (i.e. 
Greece), and only on condition that the affair began on the woman's initiative and that her love 
remains unrequited. (2) It is possible for a relationship between a Greek man and a mixed-race 
woman to gain approval, especially if the woman's mother is Greek and if she herself changes 
both nationality and religious affiliation (i.e. from Roman Catholic to Greek Orthodox). (3) A 
relationship between a Greek woman and a non-Greek man is not permissible unless it serves 
national purposes and does not arise from the woman's erotic desire. All in all, national identity 
and racial purity outweigh desire for both Greek men and women; however, in all cases, satisfying 
desire is proscribed for Greek women. All the Greek characters in the texts seem to conform to 
this and, when they do not, their indulgence in desire has disastrous consequences. In contrast, 
both male and female European characters are portrayed as pursuing their desires, often at the 
cost of their national and religious identities. An additional observation is that both Greek and 
non-Greek women are frequently and easily ‘bartered’ through marriage with a person of a different 
nationality/religion by their families (i.e. the father) for national or even financial benefits. 

In the epimetro, as mentioned above, Miké juxtaposes a close analysis of Terzakis’ I 
Pringipessa Izambo to the aforementioned texts. In her exemplary analysis of Terzakis’ novel, Miké 
finds that there are significant differences between this text and the earlier texts examined, just as 
there are important similarities. One noteworthy difference is that when the Greek male character 
asks the mixed-race princess to follow him, he does not require her to change her nationality and 
religion; the fact that she ultimately declines to do so is attributed by Miké to differences in class, 
a factor that was virtually absent from earlier texts. A further important difference relates to the 
narrative form of Terzakis’ text, which, as one would expect, is largely consistent with the rest of 
his writings, but also with the aesthetics of the inter-war period in Greek literature. A major point 
of comparison, on the other hand, is the non-viability of the cross-cultural relationship here (in the 
second version of Terzakis’ book), which is consistent with the depiction of such relationships in the 
vast majority of the nineteenth-century texts discussed. 

In Mike's view, Terzakis’ generally favourable treatment of the Other, as well as the happy 
ending in the first version (which appeared in serial form in a newspaper), can be attributed to the 
author's broadly pro-European attitude, as witnessed by several of his essays. However, the harsh 
conditions that Greece confronted during the Second World War predisposed readers to favour a 
more hostile treatment of the Other, which explains the significant changes made by Terzakis in the 
1945 book version: the romantic youth of the earlier version has now become a committed fighter 
who would sacrifice everything for his country. 
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So what is the reason for the shared (literary) interest of all these writers in occupied 
thirteenth-century Greece? Miké's answer to this is that all concerned (the nineteenth-century writ- 
ers and Terzakis alike) considered this historical period to be formative in terms of Greek national 
identity and, by the same token, of vital importance for the future of the Greek nation. Moreover, 
this issue was particularly *hot? at the times when these two sets of novels were written: tracing 
the (Byzantine) ‘roots’ of Greek ethnicity was important in the nineteenth century, both in the 
face of Fallmerayer's claims about the lack of Greek racial continuity and in the context of the rise 
of nationalism throughout Europe. The quest for ethnic origins again became important. during 
the Metaxas dictatorship of the late 1930s, when the issue of Greekness was being redefined. 

Miké’s book represents all that is best in cultural politics as applied to Modern Greek litera- 
ture. It combines painstaking scholarship, informed by theory, with an entertaining originality when 
it omes close readings. All in all, this is essential reading for scholars and the general reading 
public alike. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford University 


Michel Fais, From the Same Glass and Other Stories. Translated by Jane Nisselson 
Assimakopoulos, with an Introduction by Stavros Deligiorgis. Birmingham: Centre for Byzantine, 
Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, 2007. Pp. 179. 


In 1995, Dimitris Tziovas inaugurated a new series of works of Modern Greek literature in trans- 
lation, published by the University of Birmingham. The aim of the series is twofold: to promote 
Greek literature in English, and to provide a forum for good quality translations that might not 
otherwise be published. This highlights a perennial problem, namely, that works of Modern Greek 
literature in translation cannot always attract publishers because they are ‘of minority interest’, a 
situation that is hardly likely to change as long as publishers refrain from attempting to publish and 
market them. Thus, any attempt to remedy this situation is to be welcomed. 

Seven volumes have appeared in the series so far, under the general editorship of Tziovas 
himself. These seven books constitute a small but impressive sample of twentieth- and twenty-first- 
century Greek novels, short stories and poetry. The authors represented to date are: Dimitris Hatzis, 
Haris Vlavianos, Stratis Doukas, Sotiris Dimitriou, Menis Koumandareas, Kostas Karyotakis and 
Michel Fais — all men, as it so happens, though this is clearly not a deliberate editorial choice. 
Translations are submitted by individual translators, not commissioned. The volumes all contain 
brief, useful introductions to the authors. They are also attractively produced and inexpensive. 

As a whole, the series is consistently well above average. Some of the translations are more 
experimental than others; some are more successful than others. A somewhat unhappy experiment 
is the translation of Sotiriou's May Your Name Be Blessed by Leo Marshall into a non-existent 
English ‘dialect’. A more successful volume contains the sensitive renderings of Haris Valavianos by 
David Connolly. This particular volume has the added benefit of comprising a parallel text, whereas 
the Karyotakis collection, Battered Guitars, which contains prose as well as poetry, is monolingual. 
(See also my forthcoming review of Battered Guitars in the Journal of Hellenic Studies). The next 
volume to be published in the series will be Peter Jeffreys' translation of Cavafy's Major Prose 
Writings. Yt is astonishing, given the worldwide scholarly interest in Cavafy, that such a collection 
has had to wait until the present time to find an English translator and publisher. This volume will 
be eagerly-awaited. 

The present volume comprises a collection of short stories by the innovative and versatile 
Greek writer, Michel Fais. The stories are written in a range of styles, with some virtuoso effects in 
conveying the spoken word. Fais has a real ear for the rhythms and illogicalities of speech, which are 
by no means easy to transcribe convincingly in writing. The stories are characterized by a humour 
that is dry and often macabre, and a strong sense of the bizarreness of the ordinary and the ordinari- 
ness of the bizarre. The highly unexpected and unpredictable nature of Fais! stories is matched by 
their formal originality. Some of them are monologues; one is a dialogue (almost a mini-drama); 
others are recounted in the third person. The voices are markedly different from one another, and 
whether it is a couple arguing, a dead man discoursing on the afterlife, or a trio of speaking cats 
deploring each others’ affectations, the reader ‘hears’ and believes, or at least suspends disbelief to 
give Fais a hearing. 

As Deligiorgis rightly emphasizes in his introduction, Fais belongs within the broader tradition 
of European writers. He is not parochial; he avoids what one might call ‘Greek orientalism’, the 
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exotic/romantic/grotesque presentation of Greece that characterizes, for example, the short stories 
of Fais’ contemporary, Panos Karnezis. Deligiorgis refers to Fais ‘depiction of Greece as a menag- 
erie of misfits’. Fais! characters include Greeks in unglamorous professions (undertakers, porn 
stars); Greeks in dysfunctional relationships, including family relationships, and immigrants from 
the former Soviet Union, the former Yugoslavia, Albania and Poland. The Modern Greek reality 
that Fais engages with is urban, fragmented and by no means culturally homogenous. 

The collection begins with a story called ‘Buzz, Buzz, Buzz’, which introduces the all-pervasive 
theme of the collection: death. The translator takes the liberty of adding a macabre pun to the open- 
ing lines: ‘We could die laughing’, for *Kpovápue tnv xoDad pac an’ ta y&ao, which works very 
well in the context. Fais has arranged his texts extremely carefully, introducing and reformulating 
themes, alternating styles and placing the two most fragmented texts, ‘After Our Final Words’ (an 
extended extract from a couple's never-ending argument) and the tour de force, ‘Thwarted Life’, in 
which a series of thumbnail-sketches of everyday urban scenes are cunningly juxtaposed, at the end. 

Jane Niselsson Assimakopoulos' translation is, on the whole, attentive to the Greek and accu- 
rate, but not always idiomatic. She does not always successfully avoid making Fais sound stranger 
than he is — or at least than his Greek is. For example, ‘Bard-tail-cats’ seems far more peculiar to 
me than ‘LouEnnpoyata’ (in ‘Halima, Desdemona, Boubou'). It also seems a pity that the translator 
did not check the (non-Greek) names and titles of people and works of art in ‘Rock Cherry Lips and 
Apricot Cheeks’, where von Karajan appears as ‘von Karayan’ and Vermeer’s ‘Milkmaid’ is given as 
‘Maid with Milk Pitcher’. Bizarrely, Fais himself refers to a painting by Velasquez as ‘To kopítoi 
mov tnyavíCet avy® (‘Girl Frying Eggs’), rather than ‘Old Woman Frying Eggs’ (there is a girl in 
this well-known painting, but the old woman is doing the cooking, as the title by which it is gener- 
ally known suggests!). Also, the opera mentioned is usually known as Lucia di Lammermoor in 
English, rather than just plain Lucia. And what exactly are ‘rock cherries’? Bambiniotis lists a tree 
called ‘netpoxepaoiw and explains that it is cultivated for its particularly sweet fruit and grew 
originally in mountainous areas; surely ‘wild cherry’ would mean more to an English-speaking 
reader than the translator’s ‘rock cherry’. 

All in all, the advantages of seeing Fais represented in this excellent series far outweigh the 
minor disadvantages of a translation that is sometimes stilted and lacklustre (and could have done 
with more careful checking), but generally accurate. The contribution of Tziovas’ project, both in 
terms of bringing Greek literature to a wider readership and as a useful aid for students embarking 
on Modern Greek courses ab initio, cannot be overstated. Long may this series continue! 


Sarah Ekdawi 
Oxford University 
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Exile and return in John Mauropous, Poem 47 


Christopher Livanos 


University of Wisconsin-Madison 


The author reads an epigram by John Mauropous as an engagement with epic and biblical 
traditions. Critical studies of exile and return from different eras of the Greek literary 
tradition by Émile Benveniste, Gregory Nagy and Nancy Sultan are used to provide a 
theoretical approach to the tradition with which Mauropous engages. It is suggested that 
Mauropous’ wanderings in the territory of the xenos and return to the familiar world of 
the philos, and especially his personification of his home as a trophos (nurse), allude to 
Homer, and that epic language and motifs strengthen the poet’s assertion of selfhood and 
make ancient literary themes relevant to Mauropous' life as a scholar and churchman. 


Just before the midpoint of John Mauropous’ (c.1000—c.1075—1081) collection of his own 
verses, are a poem of exile and a poem of return, numbers 47 and 48 of the 99-poem cycle. 
Poem 47, one of John’s best-known works, is a moving monody on having to leave his 
ancestral home. Poem 48 discusses the restoration of the home to him through the inter- 
vention of God and an unnamed emperor. This essay will discuss Mauropous’ adaptation 
of the concepts of exile and return from the ancient literary traditions to suit his artistic 
and social agenda. 

Mauropous sought, with considerable success, to bring about an educational reform 
with private instruction as its basis.! Part of his educational movement involved writing 
a body of verse that addressed his own times while engaging with ancient tradition. His 
verse is distinguished by the ability to make not only the language of the ancients, but also 
their images and symbols, speak to an eleventh-century Christian audience. In poem 47 he 
takes one of the most ancient motifs of Greek literature — the hero’s exile and homecom- 
ing — and, through skilful use of words and images, applies it to his own departure from 
his family home. My discussion of poem 47 will engage with studies of ancient exile and 
return literature by Emile Benveniste, Gregory Nagy and Nancy Sultan. The terms ‘oikos’, 
‘pbilos’ and ‘xenos’, so important in these scholars’ readings of ancient literature, are also 
key terms in Mauropous 47 as the poet explores the complex interplay between the space 
of the philos and that of the xenos. The frequency of these terms gives epigram 47 a 
distinctly Homeric feel. 


1 Mauropous’ educational views and practices are discussed in A. Karpozilos, The Letters of loannes 
Mauropous, Metropolitan of Euchaita (Thessalonike 1990) 11. 
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As this article will engage with Nancy Sultan’s diachronic work on exile in Greek 
tradition, it is important to clarify at the outset some of the major differences between the 
term ‘xenos’, as it is used in this article, and ‘xenitia’ as it figures in modern Greek popular 
songs. The modern song of xenitia is almost invariably a lament, whereas Mauropous' 
poems 47 and 48 are songs of faith. In Mauropous and his ancient models, return to the 
oikos is implied after sojourning in the land of the xenos. Modern Greek songs of xenitia, 
however, as products of immigrant and refugee experiences, express a longing for home, 
but seldom a real expectation of return. 

The battle of Manzikert took place when Mauropous was approximately 70 years 
old, and his reality had not been shaped by the experience of territorial loss and the threat 
of displacement. Having grown from birth to adulthood during the militarily successful 
reign of Basil II, Mauropous belonged to the last generation of Byzantine writers who 
could refer to ‘loss of home’ in purely personal terms, without suggestions of the empire's 
territorial losses necessarily coming to the reader's mind. Though he is not included in 
Sultan's study of exile in Greek literature from ancient to modern times, he stands at an 
important juncture both as an heir to classical and biblical tales of wandering and home- 
coming and as an example of how Byzantines spoke of home and exile before the well- 
known songs of fallen cities were composed. Exile and displacement in later laments for 
fallen cities rarely have any positive consequences, but Mauropous claims to have grown 
in wisdom and virtue while in alien lands. He is guided home by God, as Odysseus was 
guided home by Athena. 

While the observations of classical scholars can provide insight into the ancient heroic 
texts that inspired Mauropous, just as importantly they can help us appreciate what was 
unique in Mauropous' use of the ancient literary heritage. One striking feature is that the 
feminine presence, central to the Odyssey and other ancient stories of homecoming, is 
thoroughly allegorized in Mauropous. Gone is the literal Eurykleia figure, but the house 
itself becomes a metaphorical trophos, in keeping with the poem's purpose of portraying 
Mauropous' life as a spiritual and intellectual Odyssey. Since he was not a warrior but a 
scholar, not a pagan but a Christian, and not an estranged husband but a celibate bishop, 
allegory was necessary in his poetic project. The metaphor of the believer as hero or 
warrior was already established in Christian allegory, dating back at least as far as Paul's 
admonition to ‘take up the whole armour of God’ (Eph. 6.13). Yet Mauropous casts 
himself as a different sort of spiritual hero — not an Achilles slaying hordes of devils in 
godly combat, but an Odysseus learning to trust his God to guide him back home a better 
man than when he left. 

Mauropous sought through his autobiographical writings to construct a powerful 
and unique literary self and to use his self-fashioning as a model for future generations of 
Byzantine intellectuals. The illustrious careers of his students, especially Michael Psellos, 
attest to the teacher's success. Psellos describes the intellectual climate in Byzantium 
during Mauropous' youth, in the reign of Basil II: 


[Basil] paid no attention to learned men, but rather despised these people profoundly 
— I mean scholars. I am therefore surprised by the fact that, although the emperor 
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showed no interest whatsoever in the progress of letters, it is exactly during his time 


that philosophy and rhetoric blossomed; I can find but one answer which might best 
explain this paradox: in those days men did not devote themselves to letters for profit 
but cultivated learning on their own, whereas most scholars do not follow this path in 


matters of education, since they consider money as the prime reason for occupying 


themselves with learning; it is with such a goal in mind that they devote themselves to 
studying and if their goal is not immediately fulfilled, they give up their task.” 


Psellos is referring in this passage to his own teacher, Mauropous, giving him credit 


for a revolution in education. Panagiotis Agapitos has discussed how Mauropous’ 
students attained important positions during the reign of Constantine IX Monomachos.? 
Mauropous himself emphasizes the humble origins of his intellectual circle in epigram 47: 


10 
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MÀ Svoxépaive od npóc uë, oikia, 
ËpTmuoç otto Kai kev AeAeuuiévm: 

ov yàp oeavti npó&evoc tod viv náðovç, 
&riotoc ooa toic Sxurñç Šeonótag 

Koi UNdéva otépyovoa TÕV kektruévov 
unë sig téXoc oģķovoa tiv broupyiav: 

ob yap réqukagc toic Kxyovo1 Npoopévetv, 
ai dys(Bew KAAov && &AXov 0£Acic, 
&TOSTATODVTOS oikétov KaKOD SiKNVv. 

IIpiv ov npodae od Kai Ainns tov Seondtny, 
otoc o gevyet COOPOVOY óc Spunétiv: 
TPO Tob naBEiv &kov 88 tH OT Gnpíav, 
ÉKÓV OE Pinter, Kai MTÒV anotpéeyxet, 

TANV où náðovc Kpoipoc od otktoo diya. 
Oixtiletat yap koi Aiav os, QIÀTĂTN, 

OS ktua TEPTVGV, óc natpýav éocíav, 

as £k yévouc Spdv te Kai KAT pov uóvnv. 
Kai poi otpéger tå onAdyyva Kai THV Kapdiav 
6 npóc o BEppds £x GvvnOetac £poc: 

od yàp TIONVds xoi 1pooóc LOL, PIATATH, 
od nardayoyòs Kai 6i0&okaAoc nóvn: 

ÈV coi róvouç TiveyKa AKPOÙG Kai KóTouc, 
év ool bifjEa vixtac &yptnvous AAG, 

év coi Sinpépevoe kópvov év Aóyotc, 

TOvS p£v 0t10p0óv, tob; 68 OLVTATTOV TAALV, 
Kpivov pon toic Kai 69x oK&Aotg Epic, 


2 Michael Psellos, Chronographie, 2 vols., ed. E. Renauld (Paris 1926) I, 18. Translation quoted in P. A. 
Agapitos, "Teachers, pupils and imperial power in eleventh-century Byzantium', Pedagogy and Power: 
Rhetorics of Classical Learning, ed. Yun Lee Too and N. Livingstone (Cambridge 1998) 170-91, here 175. 

3 Agapitos, ‘Teachers, pupils and imperial power’, 178. 
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Écvoipog Gv &naowv sic &xokpíottg 

Koi TPOOTETHKMS toic ypaqaic Kai tats Bí(BAouc: 
év coi ouvñ6% yv@ou éx paðnuátov, 

év coi 68 taútnv xoig 0éÀouot oKopricas 
MOAAOVS GOQots KHe1ba mpoika tàv véov. 
Toútoiç ov pe, ratpiKT), BEAyEIG, oxéyn: 
TOUTOLG HE KÓLTTELG Kod KortorcA dc, MLATETY. 
Aóvyoç 68 vik& návta Kai 000 ró9oç: 
tpitov  dpíðuet tric veAevtfis tov oópov. 
Oic óc uoi dOpdov nemAmyuévoc, 
meu oeoyov £vOgv o6 còc wépet, 

&AXXov népoikos &vti tod x0šç ó£onótov, 
1pocTAutóg tig oiktpóc vt &yyopíov, 
avéotids t£ Kai Eévng xprj Gov otéync, 

6 tfi; Exvtod pT $00vricog toic Eévoic. 
’Enci & anaipei Kaipdc sic ZAA orpíav, 

od yatpe NOAAG, xoipé por oú, yvnoía, 
&évn 58 waAAOv, Z< ye ts viv ñuépec. 
Spas 88 yaipe, yatps, urep Sevtépa, 

fj kai ti0nvrjoaca koi Opéaod ue 

Kai Tpdc TéAELOV pétpov && £u Bpépoug 
ANAPTÍOAOA Kai xoa ptíco o pE. 

Nov © &XXovc £&ew otc nadebo0E1c Kai Opéyetg: 
AAO mapéssuç npóc Aóyouc eOkonpíav, 
&nep AGyous otépyovowy, ńuřv 8 obKét1. 
XóGov ðé, oóGov Kai ob, riot] yovia, 

¿v | AaBddv Ecco tov npó tob fiov. 

*Yyueig te, xpnocoi yeitovec, odCotoGE por, 
Koi TO HAKPLOL® uÀ oKvOpamdCorté pov, 
návtæv yàp ñ xeip Tod 0200 Sedpaypévy 
p&ov tiOno1 «oi tà pakpàv nAmoíov, 

Ems cvve&et nc vta sic Kpioww píav.* 


Do not you be upset with us, my home, 

Though you are empty and abandoned so. 

You were the cause of what you suffer now, 
Unfaithful as you were to your own masters. 

You had no love for any who possessed you; 

You failed to do your duty till the end. 

It's not your way to stay with those who have you. 


4 Text from R. Cantarella, Poeti Bizantini, 2 vols. (Milan 1992) II, 714—8. All translations are my own unless 


otherwise noted. 
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Instead you like to trade one for another, 
Behaving like a truant household slave. 

Before you can betray and ditch your master, 
He wisely leaves you as a fugitive. 

Before he feels the harm you would inflict, 
He'd rather cast you off and run away, 
Though leaving makes him suffer, even mourn. 
It is too much, dearest, how he mourns for you — 
His sweet possession and his father's hearth, 
The one thing that his family willed to him. 
My stomach is in knots; my heart heats up 
With all the feelings I have had for you. 

You, dearest, were the nurse who brought me up. 
You were the only teacher I ever had. 

Inside of you I bore labour and pain, 

Inside of you I spent whole sleepless nights, 
Inside of you I worked my days in words — 
Revising some works, and rewriting others. 

I arbitrated student-teacher disputes, 

Ready to respond to everyone. 

As I pored over rows of scrolls and books, 
Everything I learned I learned in you. 

I shared it in you with whomever asked — 

A gift for young men growing wise in you. 
With this you enchant me totally, family house, 
And this, dearest, is why I bend and cry. 

The Word and desire for God conquer all, 

And thirdly we may list the fear of death. 

So stricken by this triple-pointed spur, 

I go away from here to where God leads. 

The former owner now a paying guest, 

The former native now a wanderer, 

Without a hearth, and borrowing a roof, 

Who never turned a stranger from his own. 
Well, time to move on to another place. 

Now you take care, then, you, my real home, 
Who has to be another's from now on. 

So take care, now, take care my second mother, 
Since it was you who nourished me and raised me, 
And cared for me since infancy so I 

Would be prepared and ready for the world. 
Now others need you as a nurse and guide. 
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You will give the chance for learning now no more 
To me, but to others — if they care for learning. 
Farewell, then farewell, you faithful corner 

In which I hid and lived a former life. 

I bid farewell, good neighbours, to you too; 

Do not let my departure cause offense. 

It is the hand of God that moves all things, 

And so with ease will bring the distant near 

Until he gathers all into one judgment. 


It has frustrated scholars that this poem tells us much about the speaker's personality 
and values, but little about the circumstances of his life. Karpozilos concludes that 
epigrams 47 and 48 were probably not written in connection with Mauropous' departure 
for Euchaita.? If Karpozilos is correct, then it is noteworthy that, even before his exile 
from Constantinople, Mauropous dealt extensively in his writings with themes of sepa- 
ration, homecoming and trust in the providence of God and ultimate goodwill of the 
emperor while on the journey of life. The sentiments and literary tropes of poems 47 and 
48 should be borne in mind as we read of exile and return in the poems and letters that 
deal explicitly with the moves to Euchaita and back. Karpozilos' reading differs from that 
of Draseke, who asserts that the forced move from Mauropous' home in 47 and his return 
in poem 48 are directly related to his departure for Euchaita.$ 

Byzantinists ought not fall into the trap of the autobiographical fallacy now that 
literary scholars in other disciplines have abandoned it, but it is still worthwhile to exam- 
ine the poem not only for how Mauropous fashions individual and group identity, but also 
for how he refers to significant events in his own life with which his audience would likely 
have been familiar. The letters Mauropous published (especially 45 and 48) make no secret 
of his reluctance to leave Constantinople and travel deep into Asia Minor to assume the 
bishopric of Euchaita." Yet despite his emotional attachment to his home and his pupils, 
Mauropous found it necessary to leave. Based in part on Psellos’ writings, Karpozilos con- 
cludes that, far from merely echoing the nolo episcopari topos, Mauropous genuinely felt 
unsafe in Constantinople, having somehow run afoul of Constantine IX Monomachos.? 
Whatever his true motivations and feelings may have been at the time, much of the power 
of poem 47 comes from its lack of autobiographical specificity. The text says very little 
that could not have been said by anyone needing to leave his beloved childhood home, and 
that is precisely the source of its artistic effect. 


5 Karpozilos, Letters, 19. 

6 J. Draseke, ‘Johannes Mauropous’, BZ 2 (1893) 461-93, here 477. 

7 Even the date of his departure for Euchaita is controversial. For a careful consideration of the facts and 
the opinion of various scholars regarding the dating and the circumstances of Mauropous' appointment, see 
A. Karpozilos, XoufloAá ott pedétyn tod Biov kaí tod &pyov toù To&vvy Mavpénodos (Ioannina 1982) 33-46. 
Karpozilos argues convincingly (41) for a date of 1049-1050. He has also more recently written on the matter 
in his introduction to the Letters, 17-21. 

8 Karpozilos, Letters, 16. 
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If Odysseus was willing to feign madness and Achilles to disguise himself in women's 
clothing in their attempts to avoid the Trojan War, the reader need not be scandalized that 
Mauropous yells ‘nolo episcopari! with particular vehemence when called upon to leave 
the comfort of his home and embark upon the road to Euchaita. The journey the hero is 
so reluctant to begin is always one that he is destined to undergo and that gives his life 
ultimate meaning, for the poet/scholar Mauropous as for the heroes of the Trojan War. 
Mauropous' supposedly involuntary entry into public life represents his triumph, as the 
wisdom he formerly spread behind closed doors to his students will now reach a broader 
public. Like all Byzantines, Mauropous recognized a distinction between pagan wisdom, 
which came thyrathen, ‘from outside the doors’, and Christian doctrine? Thyrathen 
wisdom must be plucked out of its dangerous pagan context ‘as a bee gathers honey’, in 
Basil of Caesarea’s famous words,” in contrast to infallibly correct Christian wisdom. 
While Mauropous is behind the doors of his own home teaching mainly the pagan classics 
to his own students, he is outside the doors of the Church. He then intellectually enriches 
the Church through his expertise in thyrathen wisdom, and is himself redeemed spiritually 
on his journey as a result of his forced reliance on Divine Providence. In poem 48, he 
reprimands himself for having been so faithless (apistos, vv. 16-17) as to doubt that God 
would bring him back home safely after the years spent in exile, and he concludes with an 
address to Christ: 


Tis yàp oóBoc cot TO kpotobvu tõv 6Xov 
Ev nAd opo ooo Sopeàv Epyov Sixa; 


What fear is there for you, who rule all things, 
To save one creature freely, without works? 


These final verses demonstrate a crucial distinction between the poet's Christian 
message and his pagan sources. Heroes in ancient literature, as well as in secular modern 
Greek poems and songs, distinguish themselves by accumulating gifts during their exile in 
foreign lands," but the only meaningful gift to a true Christian is the salvation of his soul. 
While, as Gregory Nagy has convincingly demonstrated," the pagan notion of charis 
involved reciprocity between worshipper and god. Christians are saved *without works'. 
Mauropous thus brings Christian wisdom into the home, whose restoration to him 
through imperial intervention is the subject of epigram 48. 

The interplay of ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ in poems 47 and 48 is complex. Nancy Sultan 
has questioned the traditional labelling of inside as ‘safe’ and outside as ‘dangerous’, in 


9 Inan early letter (ep. 17) to an ecclesiastic named Gregory, Mauropous writes of the harmony of Christian 
and thyrathen wisdom. See Karpozilos, Letters, 70-9, 210-3. For a broader discussion of the topic in 
Byzantium’s early years, see J. Pelikan, Christianity and Classical Culture (New Haven 1993). 

10 St Basil, The Letters, ed. and trans. R. J. DeFerrari, 4 vols. (Cambridge 1934) IV, 391. 

11 N. Sultan, Exile and the Poetics of Loss in Greek Tradition (Lanham, MD 2000) 19. 

12 G. Nagy, Pindar’s Homer: The Lyric Possession of an Epic Past (Baltimore, MD and London 1990) 
188-9, 206, 277. 
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ancient Greek exile literature.? Such simple distinctions are as difficult to support in 
Mauropous as they are in the texts Sultan (and Mauropous) studied. If we read the poems 
in the context of Mauropous' life as expressed in his letters and those of Psellos, we see 
that the home is dangerous for him — as it was for Telemachos. Even when read on its 
own without reference to the author's other autobiographical works, poem 47 contains a 
complex reversal of the ‘safe’ category of philos and the ‘dangerous’ category of xenos. 
The lesson of Mauropous’ journey is ultimately that he will always be safe (tic qópoc;), as 
it is God's hand that guides all things. Through evocative language and imagery, the poet 
represents himself as having the heroic conventions of a nurse and foster mother awaiting 
his homecoming, a perilous journey in which he must rely on the protection of strangers, 
and a guiding deity with whose help he will eventually return home. 

Although Mauropous continues to address the house as philtate (vv. 15, 20, 33), he 
also recognizes that it has now become xene (v. 44). This ambiguity Mauropous creates 
between the traditionally ‘safe’ and familiar (philos) space of the family home and the 
*dangerous' territory of the xenos may corroborate Karpozilos' interpretation that the 
poet felt unsafe at home. ‘Philos’ and ‘xenos’ are important terms in ancient heroic litera- 
ture signifying, respectively, the familiar and the unfamiliar that the hero must face.'^ As 
Mauropous refers in verses 40-41 to his own former generosity toward xenoi and his 
current homelessness (anestios), together with the need to rely now on xenoi for shelter, 
the poet presents himself as an Odyssean vagabond in the sort of situation described by 
Émile Benveniste: 


We must envisage the situation of xenos, of a ‘guest’, who is visiting a country where, 
as a stranger, he is deprived of all rights, of all protection, of all means of existence. 
He finds no welcome, no lodging and no guarantee except in the house of the 
man with whom he is connected by philotes. ... The pact concluded in the name of 
philotes makes the contracting parties philoi: they are henceforth committed to a 


reciprocity of services which constitute ‘hospitality’. 


Benveniste’s description well suits Mauropous’ rhetorically constructed self of poem 47, 
but seems ill-suited to the actual circumstance of the poet’s appointment as bishop of 
Euchaita, suggesting further that Mauropous is referring not to his ecclesiastical service 
in Euchaita, but to a different forced separation from his home. Though Euchaita was 
far from the cosmopolitan centre of Constantinople, its bishop was hardly anestios (v. 40), 
and his stege (v. 41) was — if xene quite strictly speaking — reliably provided by Church 
and State. Therefore, poem 47 avoids going into historical or biographical detail and 
focuses instead on the poets emotions as he goes into ‘exile’. Though the exact 


13 Sultan. Exile, 5. 

14 G. Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans (Baltimore, MD 1979) 232-4. 

15 É. Benveniste, Indo-European Language and Society, trans. E. Palmer (London and Coral Gables, FL 1973) 
278, quoted in Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans, 232-3. 

16 The poem's historico-biographical vagueness has also been noted by Karpozilos, Letters, 18-9. 
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circumstances under which the poem was written are unclear, it provides valuable insight 
into portrayals of exile, return and the sense of divine mission as John discusses these 
topics in various contexts throughout the corpus of his work. 

In portraying the poet-philosopher as hero — and thus as a person worthy of being 
remembered in song — Mauropous appropriates and alters the language and conventions 
of heroic literature. Sultan says of the traditional hero’s departure from the oikos: 


An opposition is established between oikos/spiti ‘house’, and dromos ‘road’, that is at 
times ambiguous; specifically, the oikos symbolizes both the hero's beginning and his 
ending; it is one time his liminal place, at another, fertile — the place where poet and 
hero merge. The oikos is where the hero finds his ‘family’, those with whom he shares 
the closest bonds and social obligation. To fulfill his manhood the hero must reject 
the oikos and replace it with the dromos; the place of exile, the testing place of dead 
ends. Here the hero is a xenos who has no familial support." 


Mauropous’ reference to the house as trophos carries particularly strong resonances 
of the heroic tradition, calling to mind Eurykleia, the nurse in the Oresteia, and many 
other nurses who raise heroes when they are boys and await their nostoi as men. Since 
trophos is a key word in Homer as well as an accepted part of Attic vocabulary, the word 
is crucial in Mauropous' development of Homeric imagery and in his use of the standard 
language of high-register Byzantine verse. Sultan's reference to the home as a place *where 
poet and hero merge’ is particularly relevant to Mauropous, the poet who casts himself as 
the hero of his own writings. Sultan's work emphasizes the importance of women in the 
hero's life as they safeguard the oikos, often warding off potential threats until the hero's 
return.? Mauropous’ household community consists entirely of males. It is a Socratic 
environment with a teacher surrounded by young disciples. Yet the motif of the woman 
who remains at home while the hero leaves for xeniteia is too important to disregard, so 
Mauropous incorporates it into his work by feminizing the house in the strongest possible 
terms. Throughout the poem, the feminine oikia is used instead of the more common 
masculine oikos. 

Repetition of the words v ooi, ‘in you’, which occur many times throughout the 
poem, create a strongly maternal image, as though the house is a womb from which the 
male character has just emerged. The reference to the home as ‘second mother’ situates 
the poet within the heroic tradition of foster parentage in addition to reinforcing the 
femininity of the home.? Even when masculine nouns are applied to the house, such as 
paidagogos and didaskalos in line 21, denoting the traditionally masculine functions of 
instructing children in morality and knowledge, the feminine pronoun mone reminds the 
reader that it is the feminized oikia fulfilling all these roles, regardless of whether they are 


17 Sultan, Exile, 4—5. 
18 Sultan, Exile, 6. 


19 For the importance of fosterage in heroic literature, see D. A. Miller, The Epic Hero (Baltimore, MD 2000) 
95-8. 
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traditionally in the domain of men or women. The poet's attachment to the house as a 
feminine, principally maternal, figure is highlighted most of all by the three uses of the 
word philtate, the superlative of phile, and therefore the most affective address one can 
give to a female relation. Through references to the house as trophos, language suggestive 
of the womb, and highly emotional modes of address, Mauropous establishes the house as 
both Eurykleia and Antikleia. This hero will have a proper, if figurative, female greeting 
upon completion of his homecoming. 

In addition to giving nurse, mother and wife a figurative presence in the form of the 
house, use of the feminine oikia also gives a biblical dimension to the poem. Oikia does 
not appear in Homer, unlike trophos, philos and xenos (Homeric xeinos). It is, however, 
the term for house used in Luke 15.25 when the Prodigal Son returns to his own patrike 
oikia, and it appears several times, usually in the sense of ‘household’, in the story of 
Joseph's exile in Egypt and return home. Especially important is Genesis 50.8 where, after 
Joseph's homecoming and the death of Jacob, Joseph buries his father surrounded by all 
of his patrike oikia.” These biblical passages resonate in the cig matpiKty oikíav of the 
poem's title. In both Luke and Genesis, oikia is the term favoured when speaking of the 
house and household possessions as an inheritance. Mauropous' language evokes Homer 
as strongly as his commitment to strict Atticism will allow, with biblical resonances also 
apparent in his rich layerings of meaning. Interpreted anagogically, as it pertains to salva- 
tion, the oikia is the believer's spiritual patrimony, the gift of eternal life received by the 
poem's speaker after hardship, wandering and error — as it was received by Joseph and 
the Prodigal Son. Interpreted allegorically, it is a nurturing maternal presence whose 
Homeric resonances are strengthened through the noun tropbos. 

The seven years Joseph spent in Egypt reinforce the overall symbolism of the number 
seven in Mauropous' work and the placing of poem 47 in particular. In Byzantine nota- 
tion, 47 is designated by the symbol for 40, u, followed by the symbol for seven, Ç, both of 
which are associated in the Bible with periods of trial and wandering. Mauropous took 
painstaking care in arranging both his epigrams and his letters, selecting 99 of the former 
and 77 of the latter from the larger bodies of work he had composed in each genre.? These 
numbers were certainly chosen with care, and there is evidence that Mauropous took 
number symbolism into consideration when placing his poems. Little work has yet been 
done on the importance of numerology in Byzantine culture. In some instances, however, 
number symbolism is clear, as in poem 8, a poem on the Resurrection. Use of octagonal 
baptismal fonts was one way in which Byzantines expressed the number 8's symbolic 
reference to the Resurrection. The symbolic meaning of the element 8 is maintained in 


20 References to the Old Testament are from Septuaginta, ed. A. Rahlfs (Stuttgart 1979). References to the 
New Testament are from Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, ed. E. E. Nestle et al. (Stuttgart 1984). 

21 Poem 1 discusses Mauropous' decision to publish only a selection of the many epigrams he had composed. 
See P. Lagarde, ed., ‘Quae in codice Vaticano graeco 676 supersunt’, Abhandlungen der Gottingener 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 28 (1881) 1—2. For discussion of the process by which Mauropous selected 
pieces of correspondence for publication, see Karpozilos, Letters, 28. 
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poem 48. As poem 8, on the Resurrection, follows poem 7, on the Crucifixion, poem 48, a 
song of return, follows poem 47, a song of exile. In both poems 47 and 48, the element 40 
probably signifies wandering, danger and temptation, as the number of years the Hebrews 
spent in the desert and the number of days Christ faced temptation.” Vincent Foster 
Hopper has explained the relationship of 7 to 8 in medieval thought: 


Since the universe is constituted in 7, 8 is the number of Immortality. It returns to 
Unity as the first day of the second week, or in the eighth sentence of the Beatitudes, 
which repeats the first. It is the number of the resurrection and circumcision and the 
number of those who did not perish in the flood. It is taken as the eighth age of 
Eternal Salvation, wherefore it is written, ‘Give portion to 7, and also to 8'.? 


In Pythagorean thought, 8 after 7 represents ‘eternity after mutability'. Mauropous 
incorporated this symbolism into the organization of his poems, as we have seen above, 
in poem 7, on the Crucifixion, and in poem 8, on the Resurrection. In poems 47 and 48, 
the symbolism is applied to the poet's own life rather than to the history of cosmic 
salvation. The perilous journey of poem 47 is brought to resolution in poem 48 by Divine 
Providence, and the restoration of the home to its hereditary owner foreshadows the final 
gathering by God of all things ‘into one judgment’ (47 v. 58), to meet their eternal destiny. 

Mauropous anticipates the elaborate organizational schemes undertaken later in the 
west in the autobiographical collections of Occitan and Italian poets,” and he lived 
just one generation before the earliest known troubadours, whose importance in develop- 
ing notions of selfhood has been widely discussed. He precedes the troubadour Uc de 
Saint Circ and the Italian poet Guittone d’Arezzo in compiling and carefully ordering a 
collection of his own works by approximately a century and a half.” Patterns of influence 


22 VW. F. Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism: Its Sources, Meaning and Influence on Thought and 
Expression (New York 1938) 71. 

23 Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism, 85. This passage from Hopper is in reference to St Augustine's 
summary of Pythagorean and early Christian numerology. It does not refer to Augustine's original ideas, which 
Mauropous is unlikely to have known. While parts of Hopper's work are only relevant to the medieval west, 
his book remains the most thorough study of medieval number symbolism, and the sections on biblical, 
early patristic and early Pythagorean number symbolism are equally relevant to Byzantine and western texts. 
Pythagoras and Pythagoreans were appreciated by Christian Byzantine writers. See K. Ierodiakonou, ed., 
Byzantine Philosophy and its Ancient Sources (Oxford 2002); especially the essays by J. Duffy, ‘Hellenic 
philosophy in Byzantium and the lonely mission of Michael Psellos', 139—56; and D. O'Meara, ‘The Justinianic 
dialogue On Political Science and its Neoplatonic sources’, 49-62. See also Pelikan, Christianity and Classical 
Culture, 101. 

24 Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism, 101. 

25 See E. Reiss, ‘Number symbolism and medieval literature’, Medievalia et Humanistica n.s. 1 (1970) 161-74 
for more on numerology in western medieval literature. 

26 C. Morris, The Discovery of the Individual, 1050-1200 (New York 1972); A. Gurevich, The Origins of 
European Individualism, trans. K. Judelson (Oxford 1995). 

27 O. Holmes, Assembling the Lyric Self: Authorship from Troubadour Song to Italian Poetry Book (Minne- 
apolis 2000) 25-69. The place of Mauropous' book in the history of Byzantine author-ordered collections is 
discussed in M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres (Vienna 2003) 62-5. 
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are difficult to establish in such matters, but it is noteworthy that the mid-to-late eleventh 
century marked new developments in autobiography in both Byzantium and the west. 

Mauropous' book of poems stands near the beginning of a great growth in autobio- 
graphical traditions in both East and West, and it is evident that he shaped the minds of 
his students, the arrangement of his books and the construction of his poetic self all with 
equal care and precision. Byzantines did not follow Mauropous' example in the same way 
that westerner's followed Uc de Saint Circ's, by arranging poetic cycles of increasing 
psychological and numerological complexity that would reach their apex in Petrarch's 
Canzoniere, but greater attention to selfhood is apparent in the works of Mauropous' 
students and subsequent Byzantine writers. The most remarkable example is Psellos’ 
Chronographia, which places the author conspicuously near the centre of major political 
events, attaching great importance to his own personal impressions.” While few Byzantine 
historians were quite so bold as Mauropous' student Michael Psellos in asserting their 
own central role in history, autobiographical writing continued to become more common 
in medieval Greek culture after the mid-eleventh century.” Mauropous’ interest in the 
interplay between notions of the philos and the xenos foreshadowed coming literary 
trends, as seen in a 297-line dialogue in dodecasyllables between Philia and Xenos 
composed by Theodore Prodromos in the twelfth century.? Neohellenists interested in 
situating modern Greek songs of xenitia in a diachronic context may find Mauropous an 
intriguing literary antecedent. Epigram 47 ranks as one of the finest Byzantine literary 
achievements — a moving poem of loss and restoration, drawing with subtle elegance 
from literary and spiritual traditions while speaking to the poet's own times with passion 
and sophistication. 


28 For studies of the importance of the author's subjective experience in Psellos’ Chronographia, see 
A. Kaldellis, The Argument of Psellos’ Chronographia (Leiden 1999) 23-8; and D. Del Corno's introduction to 
Michele Psello, Imperatori di Bisanzio, ed. S. Impellizeri and U. Cruscuolo (Venice 1984) xxxii-xxxv. 

29 J. Irmscher, ‘Autobiographien in der byzantinischen Literatur’, Studia Byzantina 2 (Berlin 1973) 3-11. 
‘Nearly all of Irmscher’s examples are chronologically later than Mauropous. It has been argued that indi- 
viduality never became as prevalent in Byzantium as it did in the west. See J. Zizioulas, "The Cappadocian 
contribution’, Trinitarian Theology Today: Essays on Divine Being and Act (Edinburgh 1995) 44—60. A lesser 
degree of interest in the individual may account for why Byzantine culture did not develop a tradition of 
autobiographical poetry cycles on the scale produced in the west. For more on Byzantine autobiography, see 
M. Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz (Vienna 1999). 

30 Theodore Prodromos, Amicitia exultans, PG, 133, 1321 b-1332. 
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This article focuses on two questions: the application of current historical linguistic 
methodologies to vernacular Medieval Greek in comparison to similar research in other 
medieval languages, and the notion of linguistic variation in Medieval Greek, in parallel 
with the possible methods for its fruitful investigation. 


Introduction 


This article, originating from a paper presented at the 21 International Congress of Byz- 
antine Studies (London 2006), could well bear the title ‘Pour une grammaire historique du 
grec médiéval: The Sequel’, to commemorate the almost fifty years since André Mirambel 
presented his reflections on the topic at a previous instantiation of the same congress 
(Ochrid, 1961).! This is because the main issue discussed here is the investigation of 
vernacular Medieval Greek from the viewpoint of historical linguistics, with emphasis on 
‘variation’ and with the ultimate aim of capitalizing on the conclusions for the writing of 
a Historical Grammar of Medieval Greek, a long-term project currently being undertaken 
by the University of Cambridge (2004-2009) .? 

It is also because Mirambel’s essay is almost the only theoretical discussion of linguis- 
tic research on Medieval Greek, apart from Browning’s Introduction to his Medieval 
and Modern Greek, and Michael Jeffreys’ discussion of the evidence for spoken Greek 
in the medieval period in an essay dedicated to Browning.’ Apart from that, one has to 


1 A. Mirambel, ‘Pour une grammaire historique du grec médiéval: problèmes et méthodes’, Actes du XIIe 
Congrès International des Etudes Byzantines, Ochride 1961, II (Belgrade 1964) 391—403. 

2 More details can be found on the project website: — http://www.mml.cam.ac.uk/greek/ 
grammarofmedievalgreek. 

3 R.Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek, 2nd edn (Cambridge 1983); M. Jeffreys, "The silent millennium: 
thoughts on the evidence for spoken Greek between the last papyri and Cretan drama’, OJAEAAHN. 
Studies in Honour of Robert Browning, ed. C. N. Constantinides et al. (Venice 1996) 133-49; see also Th. 
Markopoulos, ‘H épevva tnc yA«oootkTic aA Xayric ota Keipeva t; Mecoioviks EAXnvikig: Cnthpata 
ueĝoðohoyiac’, Proceedings of the 8^ International Conference on Greek Linguistics, loannina, 30 August-2 
September 2007 [e-book] (forthcoming). 
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go as far back as Psichari and Hatzidakis in order to find detailed discussions of Medieval 
Greek as a language form from a linguistic viewpoint.* Of course, the recent linguistic 
literature on the topic contains observations on the nature and method of investigation 
of vernacular Medieval Greek, especially in the domain of syntax; however, these are 
usually quite short, touching mainly upon the problem of the unreliability of our written 
sources due to the mixture of learned and vernacular elements.’ There are no recent over- 
views of Greek in the medieval period as an object of analysis, such as one finds for other 
languages such as French, German or English. Thus, the specific questions from the view- 
point of historical linguistics that will be addressed are the following: the content of the 
term ‘vernacular Medieval Greek’, and the meaning of ‘variation’ in vernacular Medieval 
Greek. 


Medieval Greek as an object of analysis 


The object of historical linguistics 

It is a well-known problem that research on past forms of language is hampered by the 
imperfect nature of the data; indeed it has been claimed that historical linguistics is ‘the 
art of making the best use of bad data’.’? This involves mainly three issues: the lack of 
native speakers, insufficient control over the data and the skewed nature of the data. In 
terms of the lack of native speakers who could provide direct evidence of everyday spoken 
language (e.g., through recorded conversations) or information on several topics, such 


4 J. Psichari, ‘L’article féminin pluriel au moyen Age et de nos jours’, Essais de grammaire historique 
néo-grecque I (Paris 1886); G. N. Hatzidakis, ‘epi tot oxonod koi tijg pe8dd0v ts nep tv uéonv 
kai véav 'EAAmvikT|v &peóvne' and ‘Tlepi 100 yapaxtipos tfic y900n6 TOV ugooatovikOv Kai vewTEpOV 
ovyypapéov’, Mecawvixa kai Néx 'EAAgvik& I (Athens 1905) 360-405 and 482—536, respectively. 

5 See, e.g., B. D. Joseph, Morphology and Universals in Syntactic Change: Evidence from Medieval and 
Modern Greek (New York 1990) 4-7; D. Cheila-Markopoulou, ‘IIpoBAnpata 81 povucrig oúvtačng: ot 
gÀeú0gpgç avopopikég MPOTKGEIG ota peovroviká Kat véa EAANVIKG’, P'AoocoAoyía 9-10 (1990-1991) 
13-42, esp. 14-8; P. Pappas, Variation and Morphosyntactic Change in Greek: From Clitics to Affixes 
(Basingstoke and New York 2004) 15-9; T. Lendari and I. Manolessou, ‘H £Kqop& tov éupecov avtikeuiévoo 
ota PECALMVIKK EAANVIKG. DAoocoAoyw& Kat ekðotiká mpoBAnpata’, Studies in Greek Linguistics. 
Proceedings of the 23nd [sic] Annual Meeting of the Department of Linguistics, Aristotle University of 
Thessaloniki (Thessaloniki 2003) 394—405. 

6 Cf. P. van Reenen, ‘La linguistique des langues anciennes et la systématisation de ses données’, Actes du IVe 
Colloque sur le Moyen Age francais, ed. A. Dees (Amsterdam 1985) 433-70; S. Fleischmann, ‘Philology, linguis- 
tics and the discourse of the medieval text’, Speculum 65 (1991) 19-37; S. Fleischmann, ‘Methodologies and 
ideologies in historical linguistics: on working with older languages’, Textual Parameters in Older Languages, 
ed. S. Herring et al. (Amsterdam 2000) 33-58; A. Lobenstein-Reichmann and O. Reichmann, Neue historische 
Grammatiken (Tübingen 2003). 

7 W. Labov, Principles of Linguistic Change. Vol. I: Internal Factors (Oxford 1994), 11. For R. Janda and 
B. Joseph (‘Introduction’, The Handbook of Historical Linguistics, ed. B. Joseph and R. Janda (Oxford 2003) 
14), ‘imperfect? would be a more accurate characterization than ‘bad’, since ‘bad’ implies useless, whereas 
‘imperfect’ suggests data that are usable, but not as helpful as one might wish. 
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as the meaning of a certain word or construction, whether a construction is grammatical 
or:not, or whether it has a particular stylistic marking, without their assistance, written 
records can only provide positive evidence (what is possible/grammatical in the language 
of the period), while negative evidence (what is impossible/ungrammatical in the language 
of the period) can only be inferred from absence of attestation, which the linguist is called 
upon to interpret, and which might be due to chance? 

As regards insufficient control over the data, a reliable investigation of a linguistic 
phenomenon requires a rigorously controlled corpus of data (spoken or written): textual 
excerpts of sufficient and comparable length, and information on the sex, age, social class, 
time period and dialectal origin of the text’s creator. This is rarely forthcoming for 
medieval texts, most of which are of unknown date or provenance and, as a rule, present 
successive layers of different ‘creators’ (author and subsequent copyists/redactors). Fur- 
thermore, the compilation of the corpus does not belong to the linguist, but to chance and 
fate, who decide which texts will be preserved, and to the philologist, who decides which 
of the preserved texts are worth publishing.’ 

Finally, regarding the skewed nature of the data, which are not representative of 
average everyday language use, in societies where literacy was the privilege of the educated 
few, the majority of the population, especially the lower strata, remain mute. This is 
crucial for research in language evolution, as it has often been demonstrated by research 
on contemporary languages that changes originate in lower social classes (the higher, 
dominant, social classes exhibiting considerable resistance to changes, as a potential threat 
to the status quo, and tending to impose their linguistic standards from above). The pen- 
etration of changes from everyday lower-class speech into formal speech comes only after 
the passage of some time, and consequently their recording in formal written documents 
comes even later. 

Thus it is a paradox of historical linguistics that the objects it studies — that is, the 
texts that have survived up to the present — are the least suitable for its aims. This is 
because usually if an effort is made to preserve a text through time, it is somehow ‘impor- 
tant’, a text with religious, legal or literary significance — scraps of everyday conversation 
are not deemed worth preserving, and in general are preserved only by accident. This situ- 
ation has sometimes been termed ‘the researcher’s paradox’ in order to draw a parallel 
with the well-known ‘observer’s paradox’ of synchronic sociolinguistic study (the fact that 
the very presence of the observer/interviewer distorts the everyday conversational data she 
or he wishes to observe, putting the interviewer on their ‘best behaviour’):" individuals of 
lower social status whose speech intrudes more directly into their writing (and who thus 


8 Labov, Principles, 11-2; D. Lightfoot, The Development of Language: Acquisition, Change and Evolution 
(Oxford 1999) 8-11; A. Kroch, ‘Reflexes of grammar in patterns of language change’, Language Variation and 
Change 1 (1989) 199-244, esp. 199-200. 

9 Van Reenen ‘La linguistique des langues anciennes’ , 434-6. 

10 For an overview of sociolinguistic approaches to language change, see G. Guy, ‘Variationist approaches to 
phonological change’, in Joseph and Janda, Handbook, 369-400. 

11 J. K. Chambers and P. Trudgill, Dialectology, 2nd edn (Cambridge 1998) 48. 
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are ideal objects of historical linguistic research) usually write infrequently and are less 
likely to have their writing preserved." For medieval texts, which have typically come 
down to us at several degrees of removal from the original through successive copying, the 
paradox has an added facet: the person responsible for the ultimate preservation of the 
text is also responsible for its distortion as a source of linguistic information. 

For historical linguistics not to become a fruitless exercise, it has been necessary to 
evolve special theoretical and methodological tools. A first necessary assumption is the 
Principle of Uniformitarianism (borrowed from natural sciences):? past forms of language 
(for which we have insufficient information) can be understood on the basis of present 
forms of language (for which we have maximal information). It is uneconomical to postu- 
late that the human brain functioned in a different way a thousand years ago, or that a 
language or text possesses a unique feature never seen before or since in any other lan- 
guage, if an alternative analysis can be construed which will bring it into line with known 
linguistic situations. This is not to say that it is impossible to assume for a past period of 
a language a phenomenon or change unattested in modern languages; only that modern 
languages, with the wealth of data and detail they can offer, are an invaluable aid in the 
understanding of the past, and that it is methodologically preferable to assume an analysis 
that can be corroborated through modern cross-linguistic data than a unique ad hoc one. 

A second necessary assumption is that historical linguistics is not working with 
speakers or with spoken language, despite the fact that these are better indications of the 
synchronic system of the language as well as of its diachronic evolution. It is working with 
‘text languages’ whose native speakers are the manuscripts. This has two consequences. 
First, the word ‘manuscripts’ is used consciously here: linguistic research on critical 
editions of medieval texts, even of single manuscripts, is not just dubious, it is impossible: 
the linguist is not interested in what the original lost archetype might have said, or in what 
the language/dialect of the original author might have been, not even in what the scribe 
might have wanted to write but made a slip, but in what the text actually says. From the 
viewpoint of historical linguistics, as Lass observes: 


[E]mendation is not in fact creative, but destructive: it obliterates part of the record, 
and substitutes for it an invention of another time, place and culture. Rather than 
filling an epistemic gap, as reconstruction or interpretation of documents do, it falsi- 
fies the record, and produces second-order witnesses not in essence principle-driven, 


12 E. W. Schneider, ‘Investigating variation and change in written documents’, The Handbook of Language 
Variation and Change, ed. J. K. Chambers, P. Trudgill and N. Schilling-Estes (Oxford 2002) 67-96, at p. 82. 
13 Labov, Principles, 21-3; R. Lass, Historical Linguistics and Language Change (Cambridge 1997) 24—32; 
Joseph and Janda, Handbook, 23—38. 

14 Fleischmann, ‘Methodologies and ideologies’, 46. The German tradition of Indo-European linguistics 
standardly employs the term ‘Korpussprachen’ or ‘corpus languages’ in a similar context, in order to refer 
to *dead' languages, reachable only through a closed corpus of written attestations, such as Old Persian or 
Tocharian. For a definition see D. R. Langslow, ‘Approaching bilingualism in corpus languages’, Bilingualism 
in Ancient Society: Language Contact and tbe Written Text, ed. J. N. Adams, M. Janse and S. Swain (Oxford 
2002), 23-51. 
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but dependent only on argument (often flabby and aesthetic rather than linguistically 
controlled). 


The manuscript is a concrete written speech act, a setting down of a linguistic 
message at a specific time in a specific place; it is the only one accessible to the linguist, 
and everything else is conjecture, however informed. This is especially true of cases where 
there is a distance between the time of supposed ‘first composition’ and the extant copy. 
This does not mean that one cannot use such texts as evidence for earlier states of 
language than the time they were copied; they can be so used, but only as a ‘second-best’ 
option, and only after comparative verification. And of course the above requirement, 
direct access to the manuscript, has as its presupposition that the linguist possesses the 
necessary philological skills for the ‘decipherment’ of an otherwise potentially confusing, 
misleading and incomprehensible text. 

The second consequence is that a medieval text will never be a valid witness of 
spoken language, no matter how much it may approximate it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously.!6 It is of course true that medieval vernacular language is not codified and stan- 
dardized in the way a modern language is, something which has led some scholars to claim 
that it is ‘the communicative instrument of a fundamentally oral culture’, and that there- 
fore it must be investigated with the frame of mind reserved for spoken language, since 
‘the oral mental habits of all languages that have not grammaticalized writing necessarily 
leave their mark on linguistic structure'." However, the very process of putting words 
into a written code affects linguistic expression at all levels (phonology, morphology, 
syntax, vocabulary, discourse structure), in ways that are only nowadays beginning to be 
investigated systematically.!? It presupposes some degree of familiarity with a standardized 
form of language (Latin, Ancient Greek, Koine Greek), and also imposes various kinds of 
conventions and generic constraints. 

The third condition for the fruitful investigation of past forms of language is the 
elaboration of strict criteria of reliability. Research should start from texts whose date and 
origin are known, which are available in diplomatic editions or manuscript transcriptions, 
have undergone as few stages of copying as possible (preferably none) and whose date of 
copying is not too far distant from its date of (supposed) original composition. Further- 
more, the sample should, if possible, be diversified, stratified and randomized, containing 
equal proportions of different text types and/or different authors, so that genre, idiolect 
and chance can be factored out of the analysis.” 


15 Lass, Historical Linguistics, 100. 

16 Although this could be said of any text, including even transcripts (since intonation, breaks, accompanying 
gestures, etc., are lost), the point is that for modern languages it is never assumed that a written text is a reliable 
representative of spoken language, whereas for medieval languages, and for Greek in particular, it often is. 
17 Fleischmann, ‘Philology, linguistics, and the discourse of the medieval text’, 21-2. 

18 D. Biber, Variation across Speech and Writing (Cambridge 1988); C. Roberts and B. Street, ‘Spoken and 
written language’, in F, Coulmas (ed.), The Handbook of Sociolinguistics (Oxford 1997) 168-86. 

19 Van Reenen, ‘La linguistique des langues anciennes’, 441—5; Schneider, ‘Investigating variation and change 
in written documents’, 71. 
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These principles, for example, have been rigorously applied for the compilation of the 
new editions of the Medieval and the Early Modern German Grammars, which ‘grade’ 
medieval texts on three levels (A, B, C) as to quality and reliability, and use each type for 
different purposes.” Unfortunately, the Quellenkritik in the German medieval grammars 
has not been imitated by corresponding grammars of other languages. Of course, one of 
the main reasons for not applying this criterion to Greek, or any other European language 
for that matter, is that its strict application would in fact leave out of investigation (as 
grade C) most, if not all, of the major literary products of the medieval period. Linguistic 
research is, unfortunately again, one of the areas in which the preference and interests of 
linguistics and literary studies potentially diverge: a key medieval text, such as a chivalric 
romance, might prove an inexhaustible and reliable source for our understanding of medi- 
eval literature, culture and society, but a third-rate one for our understanding of medieval 
language. Conversely, a first-rate linguistic source might be of minimal literary value. 
Medieval linguistics must often be a compromise between the needs of philologists (who 
need reliable descriptions and analyses of the texts they are working with) and of linguists 
(who need reliable texts to base their descriptions and analyses upon). 


Historical linguistics and Medieval Greek 

The applicability of the above considerations to Medieval Greek is obvious: it is a lan- 
guage accessible to us only through written texts, often of unknown date and provenance; 
it should therefore be a par excellence case of the application of the methodologies just 
described. Nevertheless, these considerations seem to have had minimal influence. First of 
all, linguistic investigations, even providing detailed statistics, are often done on the basis 
of critical editions, such as Kriaras’ Bulavtivé innotiké poOiotopyuata.”! There is virtually 
no linguistic research involving Medieval Greek that does not take as its base critical 
editions of literary texts, starting with the ‘older’ ones such as Digenis, Spaneas, Glykas 
and Ptochoprodromos, sometimes even from outdated editions.” Second, even compara- 
tively recent editions of texts contain editorial interventions that unnecessarily alter the 
linguistic physiognomy of the text, for various reasons, ranging from failure to recognize 
a linguistic form to conscious effort to adhere to or become distanced from a standard, 
such as Modern Greek or one of its dialects (Cretan, Cypriot, etc.). These editions are 
potential traps for the linguist unaccustomed to reading the apparatus criticus, and who 
thus is likely to attribute a non-existent phenomenon to a medieval text, or, conversely, 
fail to realize that a phenomenon does exist in the text. A striking example of the way a 
true medieval form, mentioned in standard handbooks such as Hatzidakis’ Meocoucviká 


20 O. Reichmann and K.-P. Wegera (ed.) Frühneuhochdeutsche Grammatik (Tübingen 2003); K.-P. 
Wegera, ‘Grammatiken zu Sprachabschnitten’, in Lobenstein-Reichmann and Reichmann, Neue historische 
Grammatiken, 231-40. 

21 E. Kriaras, Bu(avtivá Ínnotik& pobiotophyata [Baci Bifoaxo8rikn, 2] (Athens 1955). 

22 I. Manolessou, ‘Ot um AoyotexviKés rmyéc oc paptopies yw TH yoco tnc neoatovikric nepióðov’, 
As€ikoypagixéy Aedtiov 24 (2003) 61-88; D. Cheila-Markopoulou, ‘Review of P. Pappas, Variation and 
Morpbosyntactic Change: From Clitics to Affixes’, Journal of Greek Linguistics 5 (2004) 199—212, at p. 201. 
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kot Néx EdAnvixd, is obliterated from the record through its emendation and relegation 
in the apparatus of several well-known works (including Belthandros and Chrysantza, The 
War of Troy, Digenis O) is provided by the uninflected (masc./fem./neut.) weak personal 
pronoun form tic, misinterpreted as feminine and therefore emended:? 


Belthandros and Chrysantza 966-9: 

'Eyó tov BéABavdpov n000 Kai 0€Ac và TOV Ex@ 

Koi WG OTPATLOTHV eüpuopoov roð Kai ópéyopaí tov. 
K’ ¿ne Ws oikeíav tic Ovyatpóg abtóc THs £Otf|c pov 
évérAsce Kai WYAMNOEV, và tic tv 6600 andpti 

ths tAv P: zç tov Kriaras 


Some further examples of editorial distortion of the linguistic record are: 


Song of Armouris: 
170 x£X160v&kv: xiAt60v&ki PC 
175 yeMdovaxiv: xeUaoov&kw PC 


Although the text reads y160véxi/ygUaóováxi with raising of /e/ > /i/ in two places 
(vv. 170 and 175) in both manuscripts (P and C), it is corrected in the critical edition." 


Chronicle of the Morea 4949 xç šóucoÓç cov Schmitt: 
tobg £OtKoÓc Gov H 


In the only extensive language description of the text, one reads that the article form zç is 
‘un hapax, que parece un tour de force oral para salvar un verso imperfecto'.? In fact, this 
. form does not exist in the text at all (and indeed it is a very unlikely form for such an early 
text), but constitutes a metri gratia emendation by the original editor. 


The War of Troy 8972: 
vob 0X nrorńocovv Pap.: Onob £noíncav ACX: Oro énrotav B 


One of the two editors has introduced the particle 0X in the critical edition in three 
instances, although it is not attested in any of the seven manuscripts, or in any text of 
the same period (see below). In a later publication, the other editor has termed this 
emendation ‘impossible’.”6 

There are thus three priorities in research on Medieval Greek. First, more attention 
should be paid to the study of the language of non-literary texts in order to ensure reliable 
results with respect to dating and geographical spread of phenomena. Some initial steps 


have already been taken with the analysis of the language of Cretan notarial texts, which 


23 Lendari and Manolessou, ‘H &xqop& tov éuugcou avttkewiévoou otn Mecarovikn Envir’, 395-6. 
24 S. Alexiou, O Atyevyg Akpítgc xou to Acua tov Appobpr (Athens 1987) 177. 

25 J. Egea, Gramática de la Crónaca de Morea [Veleia Anejo 4] (Vitoria 1988) 42. 

26 M. Papathomopoulos and E. Jeffreys, The War of Troy (Athens 1996) lxxvii; E. Jeffreys, ‘H cupoAn 
TOV MNYOV £vóg kewuévoo OTNV e&kÓotikf] too ANOKATÁOTAON’, Osopíx Kar npkEn tov ekÓÓctov tuc 
vatepoBolavtivac, avayevvgoiakjc Kat petaPolavtivys ónudóooc ypxupatsíag, ed. H. Eideneier, U. Moennig 
and N. Toufexis (Herakleion 2001) 71—95, at pp. 79, 89. 
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constitute a large body of evidence becoming larger as we speak." However, one must 
bear in mind that certain phenomena can only be studied adequately through literary 
texts, as legal documents rarely contain sufficient instances of them (e.g., first- and 
second-person endings, dialogue markers, future reference). Second, if the language of 
literary texts is to be studied thoroughly and reliably, new editions/transcriptions of the 
texts are necessary, not for the general reader, but for the linguist, respecting the original 
to the closest possible detail, including orthography, word division, abbreviations and so 
on, always with the caveat that these be approached by linguists with a strong philological 
training. 

Third, the past studies on Medieval Greek and the data they provide must be 
re-evaluated, as many of their results are based on unreliable or insufficient data. There is 
a general tendency for ‘back referencing’ in the literature — that is, to take something as 
given by quoting 5—6 references, which, if looked up, stem from the few original contribu- 
tions to the topic.? Thus, the information even in recent publications often does not come 
from re-examination of the sources, but from recycling of older accounts, which in turn 
are based on old and unreliable editions. 

To give just one characteristic example from R. Browning's Medieval and Modern 
Greek: according to him, the earliest attestation of the future particle 0X comes from v. 
825 H of the Chronicle of the Morea. However, this form does not exist in ms. H, which 
reads vá, corrected to 0x only by the first editor, J. A. Buchon, but kept as v&in subsequent 
editions. This early chronology has misled the editor M. Papathomopoulos into introduc- 
ing 0X three times in the roughly contemporary War of Troy, and thus we are faced with 
two different sources which place Oœ in the fourteenth century, at least two centuries 
before its first appearance. Even the placing of the ancestor of 0&, 68 vå to the twelfth- 
fourteenth centuries, as proposed by G. Horrocks and B. Joseph?! is problematic; this 


27 W. Bakker, ‘H yAdoou tov cvpPporatoypagikav npá5eov tov MavdrAn Bapobyo', Cretan Studies 
1 (1988) 17-24; Ch. Charalambakis, ‘TAwootkéc napatnpicstc oto katáotiyo tov Iocvvn OAdKaAon’, 
Cretan Studies 6 (1998) 109-27; E. Karantzola, ‘AtaAektikh diagoponoinon tnc mpOins véac £XAn viris: 
N Haptupi« kpntikóv voxapiakóv eyypdoov, AvOn Didiac, Tiyntixd apiépwpa otov kabnynth Kavotavtivo 
Mm, ed. G. Papantonakis et al. (Rhodes 2005) 249-66; for other areas, see, e.g., Ch. Bassea-Bezantakou, 
*Awektikd otoure(a oe tOvotiK éyypapa (éou 16°-apxés 19% o.) amd tn A. Mávn', in Papantonakis 
et al., AvOn diAíxc, 271-91; K. Minas, H yAdooa tov ónuocieouévov pecatwmvikdy eAAnviKkdv eyypigov tnc 
Kero Faking Kai Stkeding (Athens 1994). 

28 Markopoulos, ‘H épevva tn yAwootkts aAA yc ota xe(ueva tng Meootovikrio EXXnviknig". 

29 Namely, the four irreplaceable sources of Medieval Greek data and its analysis: G. N. Hatzidakis, 
Mecoiovik& kar Néx EAAgvik& (Athens 1905-1907); A. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar, Chiefly of 
the Attic Dialect (London 1897, repr. Hildesheim 1987); K. Dieterich, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache von den hellenistischen Zeit bis zum 10. Jahrhundert N. Chr. [Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 
1] (Leipzig 1898, repr. Hildesheim 1970); S. Psaltes, Grammatik der byzantinischen Chroniken (Gottingen 1913, 
repr. Gottingen 1974). 

30 Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek, 94. 

31 G. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and Its Speakers (London 1997) 232; B. Joseph, ‘Textual 
authenticity: evidence from Medieval Greek’, Textual Parameters in Older Languages, ed. S. Herring et al. 
(Amsterdam 2000) 309-29, at pp. 321-2. 
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dating originates from the single attestation of 0& và in a folk song, Ilopoúpnç, believed to 
belong to the Acritic Cycle, but actually attested orally only since the nineteenth century.” 
In fact, there are no attestations of 0£ và before the sixteenth century.? It is of course 
possible to assume that the form was present in the spoken language for at least some 
decades before its first written attestation, and indeed this is quite likely in view of the 
fact, already discussed above, that linguistic changes need a certain time-interval before 
they penetrate in the always conservative written record. However, there is quite a 
difference between a dating secured by actual attestations and one relying on inference. 


Variation in Medieval Greek 


Variationist historical linguistics 

Turning now to the second issue of this article, variation in Medieval Greek, a few intro- 
ductory observations are in order. Until comparatively recently, variation was investigated 
only by synchronic linguistics, especially sociolinguistics. However, in recent years lin- 
guists have become aware that the variation observable in contemporary spoken language 
can, with the proper methodology, be seen to reflect language change in progress (i.e., the 
replacement of older forms by new ones). Linguistic variation and linguistic change are 
thus two sides of the same coin, and "linguistic variation is the inevitable synchronic face 
of long-term change’.* At the same time, it is becoming obvious that, despite the claims of 
linguistic theorists and the efforts of grammarians, completely homogeneous linguistic 
communities do not exist, and there are no varieties and uses of language that are 
completely free of variation. : 

These two realizations have led to the reassessment of linguistic variation in medieval 
texts, which has often in the past been considered a deplorable by-product of the illiteracy 
of scribes or of faulty textual tradition.? The study of variation in older written texts has 
become a linguistic sub-discipline by itself, and its adherents believe that statistics can 
show the progress of a change, as well as the factors influencing the choice of each variant: 


Suppose that, within a group of historical texts with a range of dates of composition, 
we can identify one particular linguistic change, in which a new form alternates with 
and eventually replaces an older form in a variety of linguistic contexts. For each text, 
we can count the number of times each of the two forms appears in each context. We 


32 G. Spyridakis, G. A. Megas and D. A. Petropoulos (ed.), EAAnvik& ónuotik& tpaxyotdia (Athens 1962) 55; 
G. Saunier ‘To ónpotikó tpayoóði tov IIopoópn!, Awdavy 20 (1961) 61-76. 

33 According to Th. Markopoulos (The Category ‘Future’ in Greek: A Diachronic Investigation of Three 
Future-referring Periphrastic Forms, unpublished PhD thesis, Cambridge 2006, 183), the earliest attestation of 
Oè và in a medieval text comes from the Cypriot Chronicle of Machairas (111.509 in Dawkins’ edition), and can 
thus be dated to the fifteenth century, if not earlier; however, the form appears in only one of the three mss. of 
the text, V, dated to the sixteenth century. 

34 Guy, 'Variationist approaches to phonological change’, 370. 

35 Fleischmann, ‘Methodologies and ideologies’, 47-8. 
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can then plot the frequency of the new form against the dates of the texts and exam- 
ine the time-course of the change. ... This type of change ... follows an S-shaped 
curve. The replacement of old forms by new ones occurs slowly at the beginning of 
the period of change, then accelerates in the middle stage, and finally, at the end of 
the period, when the old form is rare, tails off until the change reaches completion. 


Variation in Medieval Greek 

In the past, the causes of the extensive variation observed in Medieval Greek, as well as 
the utility of its statistical investigation, was a much-debated issue (a famous Hatzidakis- 
Psichari controversy). In later years, however, a relative consensus was reached that the 
‘mixed’ character of vernacular texts can be better understood as the result of conscious 
stylistic choice or of a complex textual tradition than as a reflection of language change in 
progress.? However, change does take place during the medieval period, and these texts 
are the only witnesses for its investigation. How, then, are we to distinguish ‘variation’ in 
Medieval Greek due to language change, from variation due to other factors? This ques- 
tion has been posed before by Browning as the necessity ‘to distinguish between incidental 
imitations of purist Greek and real alternatives co-existing in the spoken tongue' and by 
Joseph under the guise of ‘textual authenticity’ (i.e., ‘whether a feature found in a given 
text or corpus corresponds in some way to a linguistically real and linguistically significant 
generalization about the language and about its speakers’ competence’, in contrast to an 
inauthentic feature, *which would have no basis in actual usage and would instead be an 
artificial aspect of the language of a given text’). 


36 S. Pintzuk, ‘Variationist approaches to syntactic change’, in Joseph and Janda, Handbook, 509-28, at 
pp. 511-2. 

37 A short account of the debate can be found in Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek, 9-11. 

38 M. Hinterberger, ‘Sprachliche Variationsformen in volkssprachlichen metrischen Werken der spatbyzanti- 
nischen und frühneugriechischen Zeit’, Origini della letteratura neogreca: Atti del secondo congresso 
internazionale ‘Neograeca Medii Aevi’ (Venezia, 7-10 Novembre 1991) I, ed. N. M. Panagiotakis (Venice 1993) 
158-68; M. Hinterberger, ‘To ooivópevo tng noAvtuniag os ónuóón kcí(uevo', in Eideneier, Moennig and 
Toufexis, Oswpia kar np&én, 215-44; Jeffreys, ‘The silent millennium’. 

39 Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek, 11; Joseph, ‘Textual authenticity’, 309. 
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First, we need to look closer at the notions ‘real’? and ‘spoken’ language. As already 
discussed above, it is precisely ‘real’ and ‘spoken’ language that in modern languages pre- 
sents the greatest degree of variation. So, if we believe in the principle of Uniformitarian- 
ism, spoken medieval language must also have presented considerable variation, and it too 
must have contained archaisms and dialectisms; in fact, its degree of variation must have 
been greater than in modern languages since there was no formalization or standardiza- 
tion and no grammatical tradition in the vernacular.” On the basis of this, even archaisms 
and purisms are ‘real’ and not artificial since they too may occur in spoken language, if a 
favourable context occurs. Second, if we admit that there is no standardized form of ver- 
nacular language, it is impossible to speak of the spoken language; this must have differed 
considerably from region to region. It is mere speculation to discuss if there was a spoken 
Koine used in everyday communication outside specific literary, legal or commercial needs 
since the only way to reach it is through literary, legal or commercial documents. We 
can only establish, through comparative research in securely localized documents, whether 
specific features have a restricted regional distribution or are of pan-Hellenic spread. 

[An additional note on the ‘spoken Koine'. The processes of Koineization have been 


the object of considerable linguistic research in recent years,“ 


and it is possible to apply 
their findings, as well as comparative evidence from Koines of other languages, to Medi- 
eval Greek. Koines are standardly taken to present four basic characteristics, ‘mixing’, 
‘levelling’, and ‘simplification’ of features, as well as ‘reallocation of features from a 
regional to a social functional in the language’. At first glance, these characteristics might 
seem to apply to Medieval Greek as well since it too has a great degree of mixing of forms, 
although it is often difficult to attribute these to specific dialects as there is no guarantee 
that what is nowadays a feature of dialect X only did not have in the past a different, more 
widespread, distribution. However, mixing is only the first stage of Koineization, which 
necessitates the subsequent processes of levelling and simplification (i.e., the reduction of 
variation and complexity) in order to enhance learnability, communicability and functio- 
nality. A Koine whose main characteristic is the existence of two or three variants for 
each linguistic feature would be a very untypical and very dysfunctional Koine (cf. the 
Hellenistic Koine, or Standard Modern Greek).] 


40 The earliest grammar of vernacular Greek is that of Nikolaos Sophianos, c. 1550. However, it remained 
unpublished, as did all subsequent efforts by Greeks to describe their language. The first published grammar of 
the contemporary language written by a Greek (Dimitrios Venieris) dates to 1799. It is doubtful whether the 
grammatical descriptions of Greek written in other languages (Latin, Italian, etc.) were accessible to Greeks. 
On the issue, see I. Manolessou, *Mecotoviki YPAUPATIKÁ KAL ueooovikég YpappatiKés’, Neograeca Medii 
Aevi VI: l'Àbaca, napáóoon xot nomtiký (Ioannina, 29 Sept.-3 Oct. 2005), ed. G. Mavromatis (Ioannina 2007), 
forthcoming. 

41 J. Siegel, *Koines and Koiné formation’, Language in Society 14 (1985) 357-78; D. Tuten, Koineization 
in Medieval Spanish (Berlin 2003); M. Terkourafi, ‘Understanding the present through the past: processes of 
Koineization in Cyprus’, Diachronica 22 (2005) 309-72; R. B. Howell, ‘Immigration and Koineization: The 
formation of Early Modern Dutch vernaculars’, Transactions of the Philological Society 104 (2006) 207-27. 
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Third, as just mentioned, since the only thing we possess is written documents, we 
can never hope to investigate spoken language, or the language of the illiterate majority of 
the population. What we can describe eventually is the (historical and geographical) prov- 
enance and register level of all the extant variants, and the factors governing their distribu- 
tion in written language. It is best to conceive the situation in the written medieval text, as 
well as in the spoken language, as ‘competing grammars’, competing alternative systems, 
co-existent in the linguistic competence of the speaker, and being realized in variation.? So 
a linguistic description tries to do two different things in fact, not one: (a) describe the two 
different systems, what belongs to each and how it came to be there, and (b) describe the 
way in which these two systems interact. 

Of course, such a conception of variation may be over-productive. Should one accept 
the possibility that any kind of variation may also appear in spoken language? And is 
any breadth of variation acceptable as an ‘authentic’ feature of a text (i.e., any number 
of variants for each form or construction, and any frequency, even totally random)?? In 
order to answer these questions, as well as those posed above concerning the ‘authenticity’ 
or ‘reality’ of Medieval Greek forms, a more fine-grained description of variation is 
necessary. 

First of all, it is not true that any kind of variation and any attested form is a legiti- 
mate object for historical linguistics. For example, in the domain of phonetic variation, it 
is possible to use specific criteria to distinguish between: ‘garbage forms’ — spellings that 
cannot possibly be anything but a lapsus calami (e.g., cdovtavoc for covAtávoc); purely 
graphic variants, not reflecting actual differences of pronunciation (e.g., covAtavoc for 
cobAt&voc); and phonologically significant spellings, which represent historically possible 
developments (e.g., covptdvog for covAzávoc, with well-corroborated [l] > [r] preceding 
a consonant). The basic procedure which leads to the acceptance of a variant as 
linguistically significant in this domain is the following:* 


42 This is the model most often employed within the generative paradigm, cf. Kroch, ‘Reflexes of Grammar’; 
P. Crisma ‘Sintassi formale e lingue medievali’, Archivio Glottologico Italiano 85 (2000) 38-84. But it need not 
presuppose a specific grammatical/syntactic framework. 

43 The question, of course, cannot be answered for ‘corpus languages’ with a single textual attestation, since 
there is no measure of comparison. E.g., as Joseph and Janda (Handbook, 143, n. 28) note, it cannot be 
determined whether there was variation in Gothic to the same extent as in Old High German, since our records 
of Gothic only suggest otherwise because we have the Gothic of a single speaker: the Bible translation of Bishop 
Wulfila. 

44 "The tripartite distinction (minus Greek examples) is from Lass, Historical Linguistics, 62. Details on the 
[l] > [r] change in Greek in J. Psichari, ‘Essais de grammaire historique: Le changement de | en r devant 
consonnes en grec ancien, médiéval et moderne’, Memoires Orientaux, Congrès de 1905 (Paris 1905) 231—6; 
I. Manolessou and N. Toufexis, ‘Phonetic change in Medieval Greek’, Proceedings of the 8th International 
Conference on Greek Linguistics. 

45 J. Méndez Dosuna, ‘When zeroes count for nothing: the (mythical) origins of nasal deletion in Greek’, 
Proceedings of the 2"4 International Conference of Modern Greek Dialects and Linguistic Theory, Mytilene 30 
September-3 October 2004, ed. M. Janse, B. D. Joseph and A. Ralli (Patras 2006) 272-81, at p. 273. 
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e A deviation from the orthographic norm is detected. In order to be significant, 
misspellings must recur several times in the documents. 

e° The context(s) where misspellings occur are identified. In some cases, the change in 
question may be — or appear to be — context-free. 

e A phonetic process is posited that may be capable of accounting for the deviation. 
This process must be phonetically plausible, and, preferably, have parallels in living 
languages. 

e The change posited must be consistent with evidence found at later periods. 

e If the hypothesis fails to comply with any of these requirements, the odds are that we 
are dealing with a mere ‘slip of the pen’ irrelevant to phonological analysis. 


With relevant modifications, this procedure, which crucially relies on the criteria of 
frequency, systematicity of distribution, and cross-linguistic and diachronic corroboration, 
can apply to the other levels of linguistic analysis as well (i.e., morphology, syntax and 
lexicon). 

Returning, then, to the issue of variation in Medieval Greek, a first basic, if obvious, 
observation is that it is not sufficient to establish that it exists, as there are several types 
and patterns of variation. The fundamental distinction is between variation in phonology, 
in morphology, in the syntax and in the vocabulary, each one possessing different charac- 
teristics. Thus, in terms of breadth of variation (how many variants), in phonology, there 
usually are two variants only, the old and the innovative one — for example, the dissimi- 
lation of stops ([pt] > [ft], rt@xóç vs. PTMYdc) or the change of [i] > [e] next to a liquid 
(&xvpo vs. Xyepo). Occasionally a third variant may appear as a result of hypercorrection, 
such as t1OXóc-ovoxóc-oOoxóg (but this is really an aspect of the second, innovative 
variant). In morphology, binary variation is possible, for instance in the first person 
singular of the imperfect active £ypotpov vs. ëypapa, but multiple variants are a more 
usual possibility, as in the third person plural of the present active ypáqovot-ypóqovv- 
ypåqovve-ypápov-ypápovorve. In syntax, again, one typically expects two variants, the 
older and the innovative one, as for example in the case of active participle versus gerund, 
KAai@v Kal óóvpónevogc versus kAatovta Kai óóvpópevoc. Another example is the posi- 
tion of clitic personal pronouns, before or after the verb, like Aéym tov vs. tod Aéyo. 
When more than two variants are present, linguistic theory is not well equipped to handle 
them, as in the expression of the indirect object with the use of the dative, genitive or 
accusative (1) A£yet — Tod Aéyet — TOV Aye." In the vocabulary, any amount of varia- 
tion is possible, either binary (AevK6éc¢ vs. &onpoc) or multiple, but vocabulary does not 
properly belong to the grammatical structure of the language and cannot form the basis of 
conclusions; accordingly, it will not be discussed further. 

As regards frequency of variation, or what proportions may variation take — that is, 
how likely is it for a variant to be rare or one-off, and how likely for it to be in regular 


46 S. Jannacone, ‘Sur l'hypercorrection en grec’, Neophilologus 35 (1951) 151-61. 
47 Lendari and Manolessou, ‘H sexgopé tov éupecon avtiKetpévov’. 
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alternation — for the moment, only some general observations can be made. In phonol- 
ogy, the impression that Medieval Greek texts give is that the innovative variant is the one 
that appears sporadically and infrequently, whereas in morphology both variants have 
more chances of appearing in roughly equal proportions. Up to now, syntactic variation 
has been more amenable to a study of gradual progress or conditioning environments (see, 
e.g., the numerous studies on the position of clitic pronouns, before or after the verb)? or 
cross-linguistically well attested patterns of variation (the S-curve described above). 

Regarding consciousness of variation, or how aware is the speaker/writer of the 
phenomenon and how likely he or she is to change it consciously, this is crucial for 
variationist studies as it has been observed that variants possessing the characteristics of 
‘heaviness’ and ‘salience’ present higher frequencies in written documents of the past.” 
The more phonological and morphological material is employed in the encoding of a 
form, the more likely it is to be noticed and written down; and the more characteristic of 
a linguistic community a feature is, the more it is likely to be recorded. This is especially 
valid of literary texts attempting to 'imitate' a specific dialect, whereas in other documents 
the result of salience might be the reverse: certain overtly stigmatized forms may fail to 
surface in writing. For example, it has been well documented that in printed Venetian 
editions the editor consciously changed linguistic features of the manuscript original in 
order to reinstate or eliminate dialectal features, usually of the Cretan dialect (as in the 
cases of Apokopos or Erofili).°° 

From this viewpoint, morphological variants, being heavier than phonological ones, 
are more often subject to conscious variation, and this could partly explain the fact that 
morphological variation is less sporadic than phonological in Medieval Greek (in the sense 
that it takes the form of often roughly equal or comparable proportions of each variant, 
rather than that of one or two isolated instances of one variant competing with a strong 
majority of the other). It can also explain why syntactic variation conforms more to cross- 
linguistically expected patterns, if for some cases it operates below the level of conscious- 
ness. It is a tenet of linguistics that speakers are more aware of phonetic and lexical 
variation, which involves elements physically present, than of syntactic variation, which 
usually involves abstract structures. Therefore, phonetic, morphological and lexical vari- 
ants are more likely to be used as social or dialect markers (and thus to vary consciously) 
than syntactic ones.?! 


48 P. Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem in medieval Greek texts: the position of the object clitic pronoun in 
the Escorial Digenes Akrites’, in Panagiotakis, Origini della letteratura neogreca I, 325-42; Pappas, Variation 
and Morphosyntactic Change in Greek; C. Condoravdi and P. Kiparsky, ‘Clitics and clause structure: The Late 
Medieval Greek system’, Journal of Greek Linguistics 5 (2004) 159-83. 

49 Schneider, ‘Investigating variation and change in written documents’, 87-8. 

50 S. Kaklamanis, ‘And tò yerpóypapo o10 Evtvno: tò na1yvidt TOV ypoqóOv', in Eideneier, et al., Oswpia 
xui npáčn vov skóócsov, 101-86; N. M. Panagiotakis, ‘Tò keíugvo tfjg mpOtng Exdoons tod Andxonov. 
Tunoypagiki Kai qiAoAoyikT] Siepedvnon’, Oncavpiopata 21 (2001) 89-209. 

51 O. Fischer, Morphosyntactic Change: Functional and Formal Perspectives (Oxford 2007) 33. 
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Finally, in terms of origin of variation, or the two or more variants in ‘competition’ 
may participate in different types of contrasts, which can also affect their pattern of varia- 
tion, we may roughly distinguish the following subtypes. First, an old form versus a new 
form. This can be further subdivided into developments that have taken place within ver- 
nacular Medieval Greek and those attested earlier, in the Koine or early Byzantine period. 
Most phonological alternations are of this type, including the example given above, the 
dissimilation of stops ([pt] > [ft]). In such cases, it is pointless to research frequency for 
diachronic reasons since the evolution is no longer in progress; a frequency count would 
only give us information on the educational level of the writer or the register of the text. 
Morphological variation has a greater chance of reflecting a change in progress, and verb 
morphology more so than noun morphology. For example, the alternation of feminine 
plural endings {-o1} vs. (-gç) is only of stylistic interest in vernacular medieval texts, but 
the alternation between {-Onv —Onyc} and {-OnKa -Onksc) forms in the passive Aorist is 
indeed ‘real’ in our period since statistical counts, as well as evidence from Modern Greek 
dialects, have shown that the change progresses from the first and third persons singular 
and only later spreads to the other persons, with the first- and second-person plural forms 
the last to be affected.? Syntactic variation, except for blatant cases like the use of the 
optative or the dative, is more likely, because of its lower degree of consciousness, to 
reflect change in progress, like the transition from post-verbal to pre-verbal position of 
clitics described above. 

This of course raises the crucial question of the dating of changes and the genuineness 
of first attestations, as well as the completion of a change. We can posit at least three cri- 
teria for accepting something as a first attestation: The first is a secure textual tradition, 
hopefully cross-checkable in multiple manuscripts, which will ensure that it is neither an 
editorial nor a copyist's intervention. The second is that there should not be a huge gap 
between the supposed first attestation and the known second attestation. A case in point 
is the appearance of the third-person plural verbal ending {-ovv}, which is unanimously 
dated to the fifth century because of its attestation in a single inscription from Asia Minor 
(exitndeboovv), but which does not reappear until around the eleventh century.” As a 
third point, if the first attestation is a dialectal feature, preferably it should correspond to 
current dialectal distribution. For example, the earliest attestations of northern vowel rais- 
ing are usually placed in the eleventh century, but as these examples (forms like pvyaAn, 
6éó0vKo) come from South Italian documents, it is doubtful whether they represent the 
same phenomenon. For believing that a linguistic change is no longer in progress, the 


52 B. Newton, ‘The dialect geography of Modern Greek active inflections’, Glossa 7 (1973) 189-230, at 
pp. 226-7; D. Holton, ‘Notes on some verb forms in the work of Leonardos Dellaportas', Filia. Studies in 
bonour of Bo-Lennart Eklund, ed. V. Sabatakakis and P. Vejleskov (Lund 2006) 97-107. 

53 G. N. Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die neugriechische Grammatik (Leipzig 1892) 19; Manolessou, ‘Oi un 
Aoyoceyvwég mIyéc’, 73-5. 

54 N. Andriotis, 'IIepi xfj &pyfio vov Bopsíov idtopdtev tfjg véug Anvik’, EEBS 10 (1933) 304-23; 
Manolessou, ‘Ot pn AoyotexviKés xmvyéç', 78-9. 
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basic criterion is whether there are contemporary texts that no longer show variation, 
presenting the new variant only. A second criterion is distribution: if the older form 
appears overwhelmingly or exclusively in higher-register texts or contexts, it no longer 
belongs to the vernacular system. More generally, if a variation can be seen to obey certain 
distributional regularities (e.g., always before the verb, frequently after a certain type of 
consonants, and similar phonological, morphological or syntactic constraints), it may be 
taken as still operational in the language, whereas if it is not amenable to such restrictions 
but appears random, it can be considered a stylistic feature. The third criterion is geo- 
graphical spread: if a phenomenon appears in texts from most or all Greek-speaking areas, 
it most likely has completed is course of expansion. 

The second type of variation is that between a new form and another new 
form roughly contemporary with it (alternative evolutions of the same feature — that is, 
different outcomes of a change, both contrasting with an original form or construction). 
This alternation cannot theoretically be of pan-Hellenic spread, and can only result in 
dialectal differentiation. An example would be the different outcomes of synizesis, like 
unAéa/unA(o/unAt&/pmAé. However, as already discussed above, phonological variation 
is usually binary; what we will regularly find in texts is not variation between the two 
or more innovative forms (e.g., umAía vs. umA£), but between the older form and one of 
the innovative alternatives (e.g., umAéa vs. umAía or pnàéa vs. unàé). In morphology, 
alternative dialectal evolutions are a common phenomenon, and it is possible to localize 
nominal or verbal endings as to dialect (Cretan, Cypriot, Peloponnesian, Ionian, etc.); for 
instance, towards the end of our period, the singular active imperfect forms of ‘northern’ 
&kpatobo« (the only set of forms used Macedonia and Thrace, and slowly extending to 
other areas) versus ‘southern’ €xpa&taya (the only set of forms used in mainland dialects 
such as those of the Peloponnese and Sterea Ellada). In syntax, alternative syntactic 
evolutions are extremely rare; in fact, Modern Greek dialectology recognizes only one: 
the option between genitive or accusative indirect object. 


55 The paradigm of the imperfect of oxytone (ancient contract) verbs presents more variation than any other 
sector of the verbal system. Dialects differ in the choices they make, and variation is apparent even in Standard 
Modern Greek. According to A. Papadopoulos (Mpappatixy vOv Bopsiov idiwpatwy tg Néag EAAnvixtc 
yAdoons (Athens 1927) 99-100), the —obo« ending is limited to Macedonia and Thrace, whereas the -aya 
ending appears in Thessaly, Epirus and Sterea Ellada. The Peloponnesian dialects also present -aya exclusively, 
and even extend this form to e-stem verbs, e.g. yropõ — undpnya, pop® — pdpnye etc. For details of these 
dialect forms see N. Pantelidis, ‘The active imperfect of the verbs of the “2nd conjugation” in the Peloponnesian 
varieties of Modern Greek’, Journal of Greek Linguistics 4 (2003) 3—43. The situation in linguistic descriptions 
of the Medieval and Early Modern Greek period is as follows: the grammars of Sophianos, Germano and 
Portius do not mention either the —obo% or the -yya form. The —odo form appears first in the seventeenth- 
century grammar of Nicephoros Romanos, a native of Thessaloniki (J. Boyens, Grammatica linguae graecae 
vulgaris [...] per patrem Romanum Nicephori Thessalonicensem Macedonem (Liège 1908)), while the —-xya 
form first appears in the 1749 grammar of Kanellos Spanos, who was a Peloponnesian (I. Vasilikos, KavéAAov 
Znavob, Tpappatin wg koivijg vv EAASvov yAdoong [...] (Trieste 1908)). 

56 A. Mirambel, ‘Dialectes néohelléniques et syntaxe’, Bulletin de la Societé Linguistique de Paris 58 (1963) 
85-134. 
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To conclude, ‘linguistic variation’ is not a monolithic characteristic of Medieval 
Greek texts, and it cannot be described by generalizations. Each type of variation has its 
own properties, and presents its own frequency patterns. With properly sophisticated 
linguistic tools, and with a reliable textual basis, it is possible to draw fruitful conclusions 
on the various sub-systems of Medieval Greek and their interaction, and to go beyond the 
dichotomies spoken/written, real/artificial, mixed/pure and living/dead. 
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Based upon a database of 7,390 lead seals that bear religious figural imagery in conjunc- 
tion with the names and official titles of their owners, this paper investigates the contri- 
bution of lead seals to our understanding of the choice of various religious images as an 
expression of personal piety. The study examines the roles of homonymity, gender, family 
names and official titles in individuals’ selections of sacred images for their seals. Tables 
and figures display the numerical and statistical results that are compared to trends found 
in other media. 


Introduction 


The subjects of identity, gender, and personal piety have received significant attention 
in recent scholarship.’ Such studies depend on texts, sacred images, donor portraits, and 
inscriptions. Another important source for these areas of investigation, however, is the 
medium of Byzantine lead seals. Thousands of lead seals survive that bear inscriptions 
indicating the name of their owner and their title or office held in conjunction with some 
form of religious figural imagery. An example is provided by an eleventh-century seal 


* I wish to thank Annemarie Weyl Carr for her insightful comments regarding an earlier version of the 


material related to gender. Special appreciation is also extended to John Nesbitt for his helpful discussions 
throughout the preparation of this paper as well as to the two anonymous readers. Funds for the accompanying 
photographs were kindly provided by Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology. 

1 For example, see Women, Men and Eunuchs: Gender in Byzantium, ed. Liz James (London 1997); Desire 
and Denial in Byzantium, ed. Liz James (Aldershot 1999); A.-M. Talbot, Women and Religious Life in 
Byzantium (Aldershot 2001); Byzantine Women and Their World, ed. 1. Kalavrezou (Cambridge, MA 2003); 
K. Ringrose, The Perfect Servant: Eunuchs and the Social Construction of Gender in Byzantium (Chicago 2003); 
C. Connor, Women of Byzantium (New Haven, CT 2004). One should also consult the helpful website, 
Bibliography on Women in Byzantium: http://www.doaks.org/womeninbyzantium.html. Recently, D. Smythe, 
‘Gender’, Palgrove Advances in Byzantine History (Basingstoke 2005) 157-65, provided a summary of current 
literature devoted to the study of gender in Byzantium. 
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issued by Niketas, proedros, strategos of Samos and logotbetes of the dromos, depicting 
the Virgin on the obverse and the inscription on the reverse beginning with the invocation, 
O(sotó)ke BonO(er) —Theotokos, help (Fig. 1)? With such pieces, through images and 
devotional formulae, individuals could offer a visual expression of their religious devo- 
tions.’ The large number of lead seals, therefore, provides a unique means of investigating 
the relationship between individual identity and the pictorial expression of one's personal 
piety not found in other media. The present study will attempt to examine in some depth 
the various motives that may determine the choice of imagery for an owner's seal, speci- 
fically: likeness of name, or homonymity; gender; family associations; or offices in the 
bureaucratic administrations of the empire. 

This study draws upon a database I have created and maintained, consisting of 7,390 
seals from major catalogues.* The seals I have selected are only those that bear religious 





Figure 1 Virgin standing praying, lead seal of Niketas, proedros, strategos of Samos and logothetes of 
the dromos, 47.2.146, Dumbarton Oaks 


2 J. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomides, Catalogue of Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in the Fogg Museum 
of Art II (Washington, DC 1994) (hereafter: DOSeals, II) no. 44.9. 

3 N. Oikonomides, Byzantine Lead Seals (Washington, DC 1985) 19; H. Hunger, ‘Der homo byzantinus 
und das Bleisiegel’, DOP 46 (1992) 123-7; and W. Seibt and M.-L. Zarnitz, Das byzantinische Bleisiegel als 
Kunstwerk (Vienna 1997) 11, 122. 

4 The catalogues employed for the database can be found in the Appendix of this article. Duplicate publica- 
tion of identical specimens has been accounted for. Corrections regarding the dating of seals or their iconogra- 
phy are based upon information provided by various published reviews and corrections to the catalogues; 
firsthand observations of the collections; and the use of Professor Werner Seibt’s photographic archive of lead 
seals at the Byzantine Institute in Vienna. The final version of this paper was prepared in the spring of 2005 and 
therefore does not include J. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomides, Catalogue of Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks 
and in the Fogg Museum of Art V (Washington, DC 2005); V. Sandrovskaja and W. Seibt, Byzantinische 
Bleisiegel der Staatlichen Eremitage mit Familiennamen | (Vienna 2005); and I. Jordanov, Corpus of Byzantine 
Seals from Bulgaria II: Byzantine Seals with Family Names (Sofia 2006). 
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figural imagery: Christ; the Virgin; saints; and Christological scenes. The chronological 
limits of the evidence need to be explained. Religious figural images begin to appear on 
seals in the sixth century and continue until the end of the empire. After the eleventh 
century, however, the total number of seals, both iconographic and aniconic, begins to 
decline, and most precipitously, after the twelfth century. Also, among the fewer seals 
surviving from the Palaiologan period, the majority belonged to emperors and patriarchs 
who employed images of Christ and the Virgin, respectively, for their seals. In light of 
these observations the present investigation will focus on seals from the sixth through the 
twelfth centuries that constitute a larger and more varied iconographic sample. 

In addition to the chronological limits, a few words should be given concerning the 
nature of the sample size over time. The number of lead seals that were produced and 
survive, both iconic and aniconic, fluctuates over the centuries. The chronological distri- 
bution of the frequency of iconographic seals of this database appears in Figure 2. What is 
striking is the dramatic increase in the quantity of seals belonging to the eleventh century. 
This is not due merely to an accident of survival but rather reflects historical develop- 
ments. The empire in the eleventh century experienced a revival in both urban life and that 
of the provinces? Such growth necessitated a rise in the number of functionaries in the 
civil, military and ecclesiastical bureaucracies, leading to an increase in the amount of 





Number 





Figure 2 Number of religious figural iconographic seals by century 


5 A. Kazhdan and A. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley, 
CA 1985) passim and M. Gerolymatou, *Eyunópio, kowovía Kai slo0ñosuç (110c-120c aidvac)’, Byzantium 
Matures: Choices, Sensitivities and Modes of Expression (Eleventh to Fifteenth Centuries), ed. C. Angelidi 
(Athens 2004) 257-68. 
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correspondence issuing from these offices and, in turn, in the multiplication of seals. Also 
in the eleventh century, it is known that emperors increasingly distributed dignities for 
political and financial reasons.$ Recipients of such titles would be quick to produce new 
seals bearing inscriptions that would announce their new social status. Hand in hand 
with this social change and economic improvement, the eleventh century has also been 
described as a period of revival in learning." An increase in scholarly and literary pursuits 
would imply an increase in correspondence between the reading members of the culture, 
thereby creating a larger demand for seals. These observations help to explain the signifi- 
cant increase in the total number of iconographic seals appearing in the eleventh century. 
The chronological skewing of the data will be taken into consideration in the results 
discussed below. 


Previous studies 


Only a small number of sigillographic studies have focused on an attempt to understand 
the motives that determine a person's choice of imagery for their seals. Herbert Hunger, 
in a survey based on just a few examples, discussed the function of the inscriptions and 
images found on seals as a means of understanding an individual's or group's religious 
and social aspirations.’ He touched upon the factors of homonymity, aristocratic family 
groups and the iconographic choices of high-ranking ecclesiastics. Jean-Claude Cheynet 
and Cécile Morrisson, also in an overview drawing upon a few examples, presented broad 
trends in attempting to analyze the various reasons behind sphragistic iconographic 
choice: homonymity; gender; family groups; and titles held within the various Byzantine 
administrative bureaucracies.” Homonymity has also been cited in introductory surveys of 
Byzantine lead seals as one of the factors in selecting images for one’s seals.'° The religious 
devotions of some family groups and the loyalties among warring clans have been seen as 
motives behind the iconographic choice for lead seals.!! Seals issued by women, especially 
those of the aristocracy, and their preference for an image of the Virgin, have also been a 


6 N. Oikonomides, ‘L’évolution de l'organisation administrative de l'empire byzantin au XIe siècle (1025— 
1118)’, TM 6 (1976) 125 and idem, ‘Title and income at the Byzantine court’, Byzantine Court Culture from 
829-1204, ed. H. Maguire (Washington, DC 1997) 199-215. 

7 P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur le XIe siécle byzantin (Paris 1977) 193-248; C. Niarchos, ‘The philosophical 
background of the eleventh-century revival of learning in Byzantium', Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, 
ed. M. Mullett and R. Scott (Birmingham 1981) 127-35; N. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (Baltimore 1983) 
179; Kazhdan and Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture, 120-66; and M. Mullett, ‘Writing in early medieval 
Byzantium’, The Uses of Literacy in Early Mediaeval Europe, ed. R. McKitterick (Cambridge 1990) 161. 

8 Hunger, ‘Homo byzantinus’, 117-28. 

9 J.-C. Cheynet and C. Morrisson, ‘Texte et image sur les sceaux byzantines: les raisons d’un choix 
iconographique’, Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 4 (1995) 9-32. 

10 For example, Oikonomides, Byzantine Lead Seals, 14; J.-C. Cheynet, ‘L’usage des sceaux à Byzance’, Res 
orientales 10 (1997) 25-6; and D. Tsougarakis, Eloaywyy etù Bolavtivn Lopayidoypagia (Athens 1999) 40; 
and Seibt and Zarnitz, Das byzantinische Bleisiegel, 5.3.8. 

11 J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Par Saint Georges, par Saint Michel’, TM 14 (2002) 115-34. 
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topic of scholarly discussion.? Elsewhere, the choice of the image of Saint Theodore for 
the seals belonging to many military officials in the eastern part of the empire has been 
explained on the basis of this region's proximity to the cult sanctuaries of the two 
Theodores: Saint Theodore Teron (the Recruit) in Euchaita and Theodore Stratelates 
(the Commander) in Euchaneia.? The tendency of metropolitans and bishops to place the 
image of the patron saint of their sees on their seals, in contrast to civil and military 
officials in the same geographic regions, has also been studied.'^ More recently, it has been 
shown that the images of the Virgin and those of the 129 different saints that appear on 
seals represent actually only a small fraction, less than 7%, of the holy figures included 
in the various lists of saints known to the Byzantine Church. Such limited selection of 
saints' images indicates that seal owners also based their choices of sphragistic imagery on 
strong cult traditions. Except for the latter two investigations, the previous studies 
employed only a small number of seals for illustrative purposes. This present investiga- 
tion, too, draws upon a significantly larger database, consisting of 7,390 published seals. 


The role of homonymity in the choice of sphragistic images 


It is commonly assumed that patrons of objects intended for religious use often include a 
depiction of their homonymous saint as an expression of their personal piety. Unfortu- 
nately, due to the loss of many objects and the lack of documentation for most of the 
artifacts that do survive, the relative frequency with which donors chose images of their 
homonymous saints cannot be determined. Yet with the vast number of surviving lead 
seals the principle of homonymity in the selection of devotional imagery can be tested. For 
some examples this is clearly evident, such as the twelfth-century seal that belonged to 
a certain Basil, a metropolitan of Thessalonike, who selected the image of Saint Basil 
for the obverse of his seal along with the invocative inscription found on the reverse: 
OMONYMON COI GETTAAON @YTHN CKEIIE (Protect your namesake the 
metropolitan of the Thessalians) (Fig. 3).! 

In Table 1, there is a list of 35 common Christian names out of 160, or 21.996, that 
appear on the seals of this database. For each name, the frequency with which a person 
chose the image of his or her homonymous saint out of the total number of instances 


12 J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Le rôle des femmes de l'aristocratie d'après les sceaux’, Sfragistika i Istorija Kultury: 
Sbornik Naucnyh Trudov, Posvjascennyj Jubileju V. C. Sandrovskoj, ed. E. Stepanova (St Petersburg 2004) 30- 
49. 

13 J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Le culte de Saint Théodore chez les officiers de l'armée d’orient’, Byzantium, State and 
Society: In Memory of Nikos Oikonomides, ed. A. Avramea, A. Laiou and E. Chrysos (Athens 2003) 137—53. 
14 J. Cotsonis, ‘Saints and cult centers: a geographic and administrative perspective in light of Byzantine lead 
seals’, Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 8 (2003) 9-26. 

15 J. Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals to the study of the cult of the saints’, B 75 (2005) 
391-2. 

16 ]. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomides, Catalogue of Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in tbe Fogg 
Museum of Art I (Washington, DC 1991) (hereafter DOSeals, I) no. 18.80. 
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Figure 3 Saint Basil, lead seal of Basil, Metropolitan of Thessalonike, 55.1.4992, Dumbarton Oaks 


that the Christian name appears on the seals is given along with the corresponding 
percentage. The results are arranged in three categories: those with greater than a 5096 
correspondence; those with at least a 30% concordance; and those with less than 30%. 

It is immediately apparent that of the 35 names, only six occur with images of 
homonymous saints more than 30% of the time. Among the three with the highest percen- 
tile values — that is, over 50% — Maria is the greatest. Of those women named Maria, 
35 of 39, or 89.7%, selected some iconographic type of the Virgin for their seals." In the 
second category, the name of George occurs most frequently with his homonymous saint: 
38.4%. From the third group, the percentile values range between zero and 20.2%. 

For those Christian names that have more than one homonymous saint, the seals 
provide further insight. Among the 20 homonymous Gregorys, only two depict Gregory 
Thaumatourgos (the Wonderworker), while the rest are images of Gregory the Theologian 
(of Nazianzos). Of the 141 examples of the homonymous Johns, the iconographic break- 
down is as follows: 81 bear images of John the Baptist, or Prodromos (the Forerunner); 45 
depict John Chrysostom; 14 represent John the Theologian (the Evangelist); and one has 
the image of John Kalybites, a fifth-century ascetic. Only two of the 21 homonymous 
Stephens bear ‘an image of Stephen the Younger, the Iconophile martyr of the eighth 
century, whereas the remaining portray the sainted deacon of the New Testament. At least 
as far as these examples indicate, whenever there is a choice in selecting a homonymous 
saint, the seals identify which is the more popular holy patron. These relative sphragistic 
popularities reflect the general preferences for these same holy individuals within the 


wider Byzantine culture.!? 


17 The high correspondence between women with the name Maria and the image of the Virgin on their seals 
was also noted by Cheynet, ‘Le róle des femmes’, 40. B 

18 For the relative popularity of the different saints’ images found on seals, see Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of 
Byzantine lead seals'. For an examination of the relative popularity of saints based upon the number of surviv- 
ing hagiographic texts, see P. Halsall, "Women's bodies, men’s souls: sanctity and gender in Byzantium’, PhD 
dissertation (Fordham 1999). 
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'Table 1 Frequency of homonymous saints on lead seals (sixth-twelfth centuries) 
Name Frequency Percentage 


Greater than 50% 


Demetrios 17/24 70.8 
Maria (for Virgin) 35/39 89.7 
Nicholas 128/239 53.6 


Greater than 30% 


George 83/216 38.4 
Michael 170/475 35.8 
Theodore 97/321 30.2 


Less than 30% 


Alexios 0/66 0.0 
Andronikos 0/34 0.0 
Anna 1/26 3.8 
Anthony 3/19 15.8 
Basil 45/304 14.8 
Christopher 1/55 1.8 
Constantine 4/543 0.9 
Epiphanios 1/37 2.7 
Eudokia 0/18 0.0 
Eustathios 5/39 12.8 
Eustratios 3/24 12.5 
Euthymios 3/36 8.3 
Gregory 20/99 20.2 
Jrene 0/13 0.0 
John 141/752 18.8 
Kosmas 0/33 0.0 
Leo 1/335 0.3 
Nikephoros 5/205 2.4 
Niketas 14/218 6.4 
Paul 4/34 11.8 
Peter 14/78 17.9 
Romanos 0/90 0.0 
Stephen 21/140 15.0 
Symeon 5/49 102 
Theodora 0/11 0.0 
Theodosios 0/44 0.0 
Theophylaktos 1/53 1.9 
Theophanes 0/33 0.0 
Thomas 5/35 14.3 


The data from Table 1 demonstrate that the majority of individuals did not select an 
image of their homonymous saint for their seals. Of 35 names, 32 demonstrate less than a 
5096 homonymity with respect to iconography, and most of these (i.e., 29) show less than 
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3096. The overall low correspondence of these results requires a reconsideration of the 
role of the homonymous saint in the expression of personal piety and in the related realm 
of religious artistic patronage in general. Caution, therefore, should be the rule when 
attributing objects bearing religious figures to unverifiable homonymous donors for, 
statistically, the evidence of the seals weakens hypotheses of this sort. 

As seen in Figure 2, the chronological weight of the data requires comment. By far, 
the largest number of seals belongs to the eleventh century followed by those assigned to 
the eleventh/twelfth and twelfth centuries for the reasons previously outlined. From the 35 
most common names listed in Table 1, 381 seals belong to the sixth through the eighth/ 
ninth centuries. Of these, 21 seals, or 5.5%, bear images of homonymous saints. From the 
ninth through the ninth/tenth centuries, there are 138 seals from the list of 35 common 
names. Among these seals, 8, or 5.896, depict a homonymous saintly figure. Of the 280 
seals representing the tenth century, 48, or 17.1%, bear homonymous saints’ images. Of 
the 258 seals of the tenth/eleventh century, 54, or 20.996, represent owners with homony- 
mous saintly portraits. From the 2,529 eleventh-century seals from this list, 490, or 19.496, 
exhibit the representation of the owners’ homonymous holy patron. Among the 596 seals 
included in the list of 35 names that belong to the eleventh/twelfth century, 112, or 18.896, 
reflect a homonymous correspondence of image and owner's name. Of the 542 belonging 
to the twelfth century, 94, or 17.395, have the image of a homonymous saint. 

These data indicate that for the pre-Iconoclastic era and the period of the Iconophile 
interlude, the significance of the homonymous saint for image-selection was minimal. A 
similar conclusion can be drawn for the period immediately following the Iconophile 
victory. It is from the tenth century onward that the role of the homonymous saint takes 
on greater meaning in the selection for images by seal owners. The tenth century witnessed 
the greatest percentile increase: from the previous 5.8% to 17.1% — that is, almost triple 
the ratio or approximately a 27096 increase in percentage. The data demonstrate that the 
highest ratio is for the tenth/eleventh century followed by a slow decline through the 
twelfth. 

This chronological trend in homonymity can be understood in light of overall devel- 
opments in sphragistic imagery. In the pre-Iconoclastic period, the majority of religious 
iconographic seals bear an image of the Virgin. This Marian preference peaks as the 
Iconophile emblem par excellence during the years of the Iconophile interlude when 
the percentage of iconographic seals with images of the Theotokos reaches 77.196 for the 
eighth/ninth century.? From the ninth century, the percentage of Marian images on seals 
continuously declines to the lowest level at 2296 in the tenth/eleventh century. Conversely, 
this is the span of time that witnessed the increasing percentage of seals bearing images of 
saints. The largest percentile rise in the percentage of seals with images of saints occurred 
in the tenth century and the ratio peaked at 72.696 in the tenth/eleventh century.? Not 
only did the percentile ratios of saintly sphragistic figures increase, but the number of 


19 Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, 400-5. 
20 Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, 405-7. 
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actual different saints appearing on seals rose: 12 in the ninth/tenth century; 30 in the tenth 
century; 39 in the tenth/eleventh century; and, ultimately, 81 in the eleventh century.” 
Thus, in the middle Byzantine period, with the increasing percentage of iconographic seals 
there is a corresponding increase in the percentage of seals with hagiographic images until 
the eleventh through the twelfth centuries when the Virgin's image again dominates.” 
With the increased variety of saints’ images there is the greater opportunity and freedom 
for an owner of a seal to select the image of his or her homonymous saint. This reflects the 
context for the observed trend in homonymity with respect to selection of seal imagery 
for this same period. Although the overall results for homonymity are low, the greater 
preference for homonymous saints, however, is seen to occur in the middle Byzantine 
period, most especially during the tenth/eleventh and eleventh centuries. 

The chronological trend in the sphragistic data exhibiting greater freedom in placing 
various saints on seals, and even the chronological preference for homonymous saints, 
is another piece of evidence in our understanding of the eleventh century as a time of 
increasing individualism and atomization within Byzantine society. This is especially true 
regarding the development of private devotional practices and the use of images.” From 
the sigillographic material, the late tenth through the eleventh centuries are shown to be 
the time of the greatest variety of choice of images for owners of seals. This freer attitude 
towards image selection gave visual expression to the increasing role of the seal owners' 
personal choice in their acts of piety, indicating this was the best of times for the 
individual. : 

The overall low correspondence of homonymity, however, found in the sphragistic 
evidence in Table 1 parallels trends in other areas related to the expression of Byzantine 
religious life. Of the 19 painted churches of Cyprus surveyed by Andreas and Judith 
Stylianou, none of the names of the donors is the same as that of the holy figure selected 
for the dedication of their respective church." Among 37 religious manuscripts containing 
images of holy figures discussed by Iohannis Spatharakis, only three exhibit a corre- 
spondence of homonymous patron and saintly figure.? From the 77 thirteenth-century 
churches in Greece that comprise Sophia Kalopissi-Verti's study of dedicatory inscriptions 
and donor portraits, just five cases offer some correlation of homonymous donor and 


21 Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, 410. 

22 Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, 413-4. 

23 Kazhdan and Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture, 86-7, 90-3, 97, 233; and H. Belting, Likeness and 
Presence: A History of the Image before the Era of Art (Chicago 1994) 225-33. For more recent discussion 
concerning the eleventh and twelfth centuries as the beginning of a transformation in Byzantine culture with 
reference to the individual, see A. Cutler, ‘Change and causation in later Byzantine art’, Byzantium Matures, 
23-52; K. lerodiakonou, ‘The self-conscious style of some Byzantine philosophers (11*—14*^ century)’, 
Byzantium Matures, 99-110; and M. Panayotidi, ‘Donor personality traits in 12"—century painting: some 
examples’, Byzantium Matures, 145-66. 

24 A. Stylianou and J. Stylianou, ‘Donors and dedicatory inscriptions, supplicants and supplications in the 
painted churches of Cyprus’, JOB 9 (1960) 97-128. 

25 I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden 1976) passim. 
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saintly dedication. This trend is repeated among the icons discussed by Nancy Sevcenko 
in her discussion of donors and holy figures." 

The image that is chosen most frequently by individuals for their seals is that of the 
Virgin. Her depiction is ubiquitous: of the 7,390 specimens that comprise the entire 
database for this study, 3,188, or 43.196, bear some type of image of the Theotokos. This 
number represents the largest single iconographic group of seals. This percentile prefer- 
ence for choosing a Marian image reflects the intense devotion to her cult on the part of 
the Byzantines and their appeal to her intercessory powers. The Mother of God was well 
known as the intercessor par excellence, a unique position she enjoyed as the mother who 
could move her Divine Son to compassion on behalf of believers.” 


The role of gender 


Another aspect of Table 1 requiring comment is that of the choices made by women for 
their seals. It should be kept in mind that the total number of seals belonging to women 
is extremely small in comparison to that of men. The vast majority of the seals included 
in this investigation belonged to those who held positions in the civil, military and eccle- 
siastical bureaucracies, all institutions governed by men. Here, the five female names 
appearing in Table 1 total only 107 pieces, comprising a combined sample size smaller 
than that of 11 of the individual masculine names listed. From the 7,390 seals in this entire 
database, just 176, or 2.496, belonged to women, representing 22 different names. Despite 
this limitation, important information can still be gleaned, especially when one recalls that 
seals provide the largest number of surviving objects in any medium that bear female 
names in conjunction with figural religious imagery. 

The most obvious trend that one can also discern from the sphragistic material is the 
frequency with which women actually do choose an image of the Theotokos. It was shown 
above that the vast number of women named Maria selected an image of the Virgin for 
their seals: 35 of 39, or 89.7%. Women in general chose some kind of image of the Virgin 
for their seals; thus homonymity was not the prime motive behind female choice. Of the 
176 seals owned by women, 141, or 80.196, selected some form of Marian iconography. 
This statistic testifies to the strong correlation between female devotions and the cult of 


26 S. Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth-century Churches of Greece 
(Vienna 1992) passim. 

27 N. Ševčenko, ‘The representation of donors and holy figures on four Byzantine icons’, AeAtíov tfj; 
Xpictixvikic ApyouoAoyikfic "Evcipeíag 17 (1994) 157-64. 

28 For a general discussion of the Virgin as intercessor, see I. Kalavrezou, ‘Images of the Mother: when the 
Virgin Mary became Meter Tbeow', DOP 44 (1990) 165-72; eadem, ‘The maternal side of the Virgin’, Mother 
of God: Representations of The Virgin in Byzantine Art, ed. M. Vassilaki (Athens 2000) 41—6; J. Cotsonis, ‘The 
Virgin and Justinian on seals of the Ekklesiekdikoi of Hagia Sophia’, DOP 56 (2002) 52-5; and N. Tsironis, 
‘From poetry to liturgy: the cult of the Virgin in the middle Byzantine era’, Images of the Mother of God: Per- 
ceptions of the Theotokos in Byzantium, ed. M. Vassilaki (Aldershot 2005) 91-9. 
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the Virgin, and supports observations made by various scholars.? Table 2 presents the 
frequency and percentage of images of the Virgin on seals issued by women according 
to Christian name for the sixth through twelfth centuries. Of the 139 seals represented 
in this table, 116, or 83.5%, depict an image of the Theotokos. Among the 19 female 
names appearing in Table 2, only three seals belong to the pre-Iconoclastic period: one 
of the seals issued by a Maria and the one seal issued each by a Markellia and a Melissa. 
Each of these specimens bears an image of the Virgin. All of the other examples belong 
to women of the middle Byzantine period, with the majority (i.e., 62) assigned to the 
eleventh century. With just three early examples, little can be gleaned regarding women's 
preferences for sphragistic iconography in the pre-Iconoclastic era even if these three 
depict Marian iconography. Yet for women of the middle Byzantine period, the seals dem- 
onstrate a high correspondence between the female sex and a desire for representations of 
the Virgin. 

It would be useful to determine whether such choices were based upon gender alone 
or if other factors contributed to this association. It is important to recall that the image of 


Table 2 Frequency of images of the Virgin on seals of women (sixth-twelfth centuries) 





Name of woman Frequency Percentage 
Anna 22/26 84.6 
Arete 1⁄1 100.0 
Catherine 1⁄1 100.0 
Doukaina 1/1 100.0 
Eudokia 16/18 88.9 
Euphemia 4/4 100.0 
Euphrosyne* 2/2 100.0 
Gregoria 1/1 100.0 
Helen** 2/2 100.0 
Irene*** 8/12 66.7 
Kale 1/1 100.0 
Maria 35/39 89.7 
Markellia - 1/1 100.0 
Melissa 1⁄1 100.0 
Thekla 1A 100.0 
Theodora**** 5/11 45.5 
Theophano 4/5 80.0 
Xene 6/7 85.7 
Zoe 4/4 100.0 


Notes: * One with the scene of the Annunciation. ** One with image of Saint Thomas on the reverse. *** 


23 


Two with scenes of the Annunciation. One with the scene of the Annunciation and one with the 


Dormition. ***** One with the scene of the Annunciation and one with the Dormition. 


29 "The literature related to the religious life of Byzantine women has grown considerably. See the website, 
Bibliography on Women in Byzantium, http://www.doaks.org/womeninbyzantium.html, and the discussion by 
Smythe, ‘Gender’, 157-65. 
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the Virgin was also the most frequently selected sphragistic figure for men. Of 6,488 seals 
issued by men* and bearing religious figural iconography, 2,732, or 42.1%, placed the 
Theotokos on their seals. This is the single largest iconographic selection made by men. 
After the Virgin, other saintly figures are found on their seals at a much lower frequency. 
Although men exhibit a wider variety of figural choices, which reflects the larger sample 
size, the image of the Virgin is still by far the most popular selection for them as it is for 
women. More importantly for this investigation, it is significant to observe that the three 
examples of seals from the database that depict an image of the Nursing Virgin, or 
Theotokos Galaktotrophousa, belonged to men (Fig. 4)! Women did not adopt this 
image for their seals in order to present themselves as mothers, modeled on the Mother of 
God. 

As discussed above, one reason women selected an image of the Virgin for their seals 
was homonymity: the vast majority of women named Maria placed an image of the 
Theotokos on their seals. Yet in a few instances men are known to have preferred an 
image of the Virgin based upon onomastic connections. A certain Manuel of the eleventh 
century selected the Theotokos and Child for his seal, which is accompanied by a play on 
words on his name and the role of the Mother of God in the inscription: EMMANOYHA 





Figure 4 Nursing Virgin, lead seal of Romanos, Metropolitan of Kyzikos, Fogg 707, Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, Harvard University Art Museums 


30 This number reflects the total of 7,390 iconographic seals of the database minus those seals issued by 
various institutional groups (such as monastic communities, diakoniai, the tribunal of the ekklesiekdikoi), 
emperors (who usually selected an image of Christ), empresses (who usually selected an image of the Virgin), 
patriarchs (who usually selected an image of the Virgin) and all other women. 

31 DOSeals, III, 53.8. The other two specimens are V. Sandrovskaja, *Sfragistika', Iskusstvo Vizantii v 
Sobranijach SSSR. Katalog Vystavki, YI (Moscow 1977) no. 802; and G. Zacos, Byzantine Lead Seals, Il, ed. 
J. Nesbitt (Berne 1984) no. 879. For discussion of the iconography of the Nursing Virgin, which includes the 
sphragistic evidence, see A. Cutler, "The cult of the Galaktotrophousa in Byzantium and Italy’, JOB 37 (1987) 
335—50. 
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TEKOYCA, MANOYHA CKEIIOIC (Emmanuel you bore, Manuel you protect).? A 
George Drosos placed an image of the Virgin and Child on his seal accompanied by the 
following text that connects his family name with the consoling aspect of the Theotokos: 
TE@PTION APOCICON AITNH TON APOCON (O Pure One, refresh [drosison] 
George Drosos).? Here the family name Drosos, the Greek word also for dew (6póooc), 
is the identical term employed for the moisture that fell miraculously upon Gideon's fleece 
in the Old Testament (Judges 6:36—40), an event long understood as a prefiguration of the 
Virgin's role in the Incarnation. The miracle of Gideon's fleece is again referred to in 
Psalm 71:6: *He shall come down like rain upon a fleece ...', and in the marginal psalters, 
this verse too was provided with an image of the Virgin and Child, as in the Theodore 
Psalter of 1066.?* Thus for the Byzantines, the name Drosos enjoyed an association with 
the Theotokos and it is understandable why a member of this family would select an 
image of the Virgin for his seal. 

The sigillographic material also indicates that on occasion women selected the image 
of the Virgin when they belonged to monastic foundations dedicated to the Mother of 
God. A certain eleventh-century Eudokia placed a Marian figure with the epithet 
IIEPIAOQZOC (Peridoxos, renowned or famous) on her seal, and the inscription identifies 
the owner as a nun of a homonymous monastic house.? Institutional affiliation was a 
factor that also influenced men's iconographic choices, as seen in the example of Symeon, 
an eleventh-century abbot of a monastery dedicated to the Theotokos whose seal also 
bears a depiction of the Virgin and Child. 

Inscriptions that accompany Marian sphragistic images provide additional insight 
towards evaluating similarities or differences in choices of figures with respect to gender. 
The most common invocation associated with representations of the Virgin is OEOTOKE 
BOHOEI (Theotokos, help): of the 3,188 seals bearing an image of the Theotokos in 
the total database, 1,207, or 37.796, include this petition. This invocation accompanies 
sphragistic images of the Virgin from the sixth/seventh century onwards. Other terms 
included in the seals’ inscriptions that reflect either Mary's virginal purity or her mother- 
hood occur at a much lower frequency and within a narrower chronological range. Of 
the following cases, only three seals are assigned to the ninth through tenth centuries. 
All the others belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Examples of such terms 
are: (IIAN)AT'NH (fall] pure); AMOMMH (spotless); AXPANTH (undefiled); MHTHP 
(mother; MHTPOIIAPOENE (virgin-mother); and IIAPOENE (virgin). Of the 2,732 


32 Zacos, Byzantine Lead Seals, Il, no. 565. 

33 C. Stavrakos, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel mit Familiennamen aus der Sammlung des Numismatischen 
Museums Atben (Wiesbaden 2000) no. 79. 

34 S. Der Nersessian, L’illustration des psautiers grecs du moyen áge, II (Paris 1970) 38, Pl. 51, Fig. 149. For 
a discussion of this typology, see E. Kitzinger, "The descent of the dove: observations on the mosaic of the 
Annunciation in the Cappella Palatina in Palermo’, Byzanz und der Westen, ed. I. Hutter (Vienna 1984) 107-9. 
See also A. Kartsonis, Anastasis: The Making of an Image (Princeton, NJ 1986) 191—203. 

35 V. Laurent, Le corpus de sceaux de l'empire byzantin, v:3 (Paris 1965) no. 1294bis. 

36 Laurent, Corpus, v:3 no. 1291. 
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men who chose the Virgin for their seals, 252, or 9.2%, employed one of these terms in the 
invocative inscriptions; while of the 141 women who placed some kind of image of the 
Virgin on their seals, eight, or 5.796, included these terms. Although the percentile use 
of these Marian invocative epithets is small for both genders, the sphragistic evidence 
indicates that men tended to invoke the Theotokos in terms of her virginal and maternal 
aspects more than women. Moreover, only men, and not women, used the terms MHTHP 
(mother) or MHTPOIIAPOENE (virgin-mother), thus calling on Mary's motherly 
character as a means of devotional focus. Again, only men employed the terms 
AXPANTH (undefiled) and IIAPOENE (virgin) in their exclamations of the Mother of 
God's purity. These results appear to support Robin Cormack's views that women were 
not especially devoted to the Virgin as a role model based on gender." 

In addition to the invocation QEOTOKE BOH@EI (Theotokos, help) accompany- 
ing these Marian sphragistic images, other supplicatory inscriptions are employed for the 
Virgin. A few examples are: CKEIIOIC (protect); CYMIIATTE (be compassionate); 
CO)ZOIC (save); DPOYPEI (watch over); or BYAATTE (guard). Of the 2,732 men who 
selected an image of the Virgin for their seals, 151, or just 5.596, incorporated these 
addresses to the Theotokos while four of the 141, or a mere 2.896, of the women who 
placed the Virgin on their seals made use of similar prayers. Although both values are low, 
the data again indicate a preference of men for these Marian invocations. Also, like the 
particular epithets referring either to Mary's motherhood or purity, these sigillographic 
supplications, except for two specimens, all belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

This large body of sigillographic material can, therefore, contribute to our under- 
standing of the relation of gender and the cult of the Theotokos. The comparative conclu- 
sions must be limited, however, to the middle Byzantine period since only three of the seals 
issued by women in the database are from the pre-Iconoclastic centuries. Both men and 
women turned to the Mother of God as the most popular devotional figure and with 
similar needs: onomastic relations; devotional concerns; institutional affiliations; and a 
host of intercessory invocations. The employment of the maternal and virginal epithets 
addressed to the Theotokos, along with the more urgent and articulated supplicatory 
invocations, were observed almost exclusively on the seals of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. These qualitative and intimate expressions of personal piety played out on the 
seals parallel similar trends in the wider Byzantine culture of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries as observed by various scholars discussing the increased intimacy with images.?? 
Gender alone is not responsible for determining one's sphragistic image, but rather the 
perception that the cult figure (in this case: the Theotokos) functions as a powerful 
intercessor. 

What of the 35 of the 176 seals owned by women, or 19.9%, that did not bear an 
image of the Virgin: what did they depict? A variety of selections was available: one 
selected Anna; one Anthony; two George; two John the Baptist (Prodromos); two 


37 R. Cormack, "Women and icons, and women in icons', Women, Men and Eunuchs: Gender in Byzantium, 
34, esp. nos. 29 and 30, citing the work of Caroline Walker Bynum. 
38 See references in note 23 above. 
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Michael; three Nicholas; one Panteleimon; one Stephen; one Thomas; and one is 
unidentifiable. The one image of Anna was chosen as a homonymous saint.? Some 
women directed their devotions to more than one holy figure simultaneously, as seen from 
two examples where the Virgin appears on the obverse of their seals and Michael and 
Thomas appear on the reverse, respectively. Fourteen seals belonging to women from the 
tenth through twelfth centuries bear the image of Christ. Except for two, one who was the 
daughter of an emperor and the other, a sebaste, the wife of a high-ranking court official, 
the rest of these belonged to empresses from the eleventh and twelfth centuries.*! Usually, 
after Iconoclasm, emperors selected the image of Christ for their seals while empresses 
took that of the Virgin.? Although it is not certain why all these imperial women selected 
Christ's portrait, in two cases there is an available explanation. Eudokia Makrembolitissa 
as consort (1059-1071) selected the Mother of God for her seals, but as the regent for her 
sons (1067), she chose Christ's portrait as if she were the ruling emperor.“ Theodora, the 
sister of Zoe, placed the image of Christ on her seals when she also possessed sole imperial 
authority (1055—1056).5 Thus, when women perceived themselves as emperors rather than 
consorts, they used imperial imagery for their seals. For the other women, possibly the 
enhanced perception of elite women in Byzantine culture, beginning in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, provided a context in which imperial and aristocratic women could 
freely adopt an image that was traditionally employed for emperors, homonymous 


39 N. Lihaéev, Istoriceskoe znacene italo-greceskoj ikonopisi izobrazenija Bogomateri (St Petersburg 1911) 
253. 

40 Zacos, Byzantine Lead Seals, Il, no. 905, pl. 87; and V. Laurent, Le corpus de sceaux de l'empire byzantin, 
v:3 (París 1972) no. 2014bis. 

41 Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:1, no. AE2676; and N. Lihacev, Molivdovuly greceskogo 
vostoka, ed. V. Sandrovskaja (Moscow 1991) 117, Pl. LXIV, no. 11, respectively. 

42 For a chronological sequence of imperial seals, see Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:1, nos. 1— 
128bis, Plates 9—31. 

43 Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, l1, nos. 89 and 90. 

44 Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:1, no. 91, and W. Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel in 
Osterreich, Y (Vienna 1978) no. 23. 

45 Lihaéev, Molivdovuly, 255-6; Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:1, no. 81; and Seibt, Die 
byzantinischen Bleisiegel, no. 19. 

46  Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 25-6, also noted this phenomenon and likewise suggested that 
the status of imperial women rose during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but that the practice of empresses 
placing an image of Christ on their seals in the Palaiologan period did not occur and reflected a possible return 
to a previous status whereby empresses placed an image of the Virgin on their seals. The latest example, 
however, of an empress choosing an image of Christ for her seals is that of Irene Komnene (1221-1241), who 
placed the image of Christ Lytrotes (Redeemer) on her seals. For a specimen, see Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine 
Lead Seals, 1:1, no. 119. For the enhanced role of elite women in Byzantine culture, especially in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, see A. Laiou, ‘The role of women in Byzantine society’, JOB 31 (1981) 233-60; 
L. Garland, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzantium, AD 527-1204 (London 1999), 136-228, 
passim; T. Gouma-Peterson, ‘Gender and power: passages to the maternal in Anna Komnene’s Alexiad’, 
Anna Komnene and Her Times, ed. T. Gouma-Peterson (New York 2000) 107-24; and Connor, Women of 
Byzantium, 207-316, passim. For criticism of Garland’s thesis, that elite women of the eleventh and twelfth 
century were able to escape the traditionally restrictive ideology of their culture, see B. Hill, ‘Imperial women 
and the ideology of womanhood in the eleventh and twelfth centuries’, Women, Men and Eunuchs, 76-99. 
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monastic institutions and a few men of other offices. Thus the presence of Christ and 
various male saints on seals of female owners, although small in number, indicates that 
women were not restricted to a gender identification in the realm of their personal piety, 
an observation noted by Judith Herrin." 

The motives for these choices of male figures by female seal owners are not discern- 
ible for the majority of specimens. From sigillographic evidence, we know that Anna 
Dalassene placed the image of the Virgin and Child on her lead seals, yet in the Alexiad, 
her granddaughter Anna Komnene notes that when Anna Dalassene acted as proxy for her 
son, the emperor Alexios I, during the month of August, she had seals depicting scenes of 
the Transfiguration and the Dormition.* Since these represent the two major liturgical 
celebrations of that month, her choice may have reflected this seasonal association with 
her rule. As this example indicates, there often is no single answer standing behind these 
women's, and for that matter, any individual's choice of religious devotions and images. 

There remains one important piece of evidence that demonstrates that preference of 
image need not correspond to gender identification. From the 52 examples of 13 different 
female saints depicted on lead seals, only one was issued by a woman: as noted above, this 
seal belonged to Anna who selected her homonymous patron Anna, the mother of the 
Virgin.? Thus it appears that women did not generally foster the cults of their saintly sis- 
ters, an important observation to keep in mind when attempting to assign images of holy 
women to a female clientele. 

With the one exception noted above, seals bearing portraits of female saints belonged 
to men. The majority of these saints were selected by individuals from the ranks of the 
clergy, in most cases those associated with shrines dedicated to these particular holy 
women. For example, all the representations of Euphemia belong to metropolitans of 
Chalcedon where the saint's shrine was a centre of pilgrimage. 

Numerically, the female saints are not well represented by the sphragistic material: 
just 52. of the total of 7,390 seals, or 0.796, have depictions of holy women. Given these 


47 J. Herrin, ‘Women and the faith in icons in early Christianity’, Culture, Ideology and Politics, ed. 
R. Samuel and G. Stedman Jones (London 1982) 64-7; and eadem, ‘In search of Byzantine women: three 
avenues of approach’, Images of Women in Antiquity, ed. A. Cameron and A. Kuhrt (Detroit 1983) 181. 

48 For her seals, see Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:3, nos. 2695a and b; and J.-C. Cheynet 
and J.-F. Vannier, Études prosopographiques (Paris 1986), ‘Les Dalassénoi’, no. 16. For more recent discussion 
of the titles on Anna Dalassene’s seals, see E. Malamut, ‘Une femme politique d’exception a Byzance’, Femmes 
et pouvoirs des femmes à Byzance et en Occident (Vle—XlIe siècles), ed. S. Lebecq et al. (Villeneuve d'Ascq 
Cedex 1999) 116-8. For the historical reference to Anna Dalassene's seals, see Annae Comnenae Alexias, 
ed. D. Reinsch, A. Kambylis (Berlin and New York 2001) 102. Examples of these seals do not survive. Cheynet 
and Vannier, Études prosopographiques, 97-8; and Malamut, ‘Une femme politique’, 117-8 suggest that these 
seals were made of wax. 

49 See note 39 above. For a discussion of the female saints found on lead seals, see Cotsonis, ‘The 
contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, 477-86. 

50 For some examples of these seals, see DOSeals, III, no. 77.1—77.4 and 77.7. 

51 See Cotsonis, "The contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, 477-86; and Halsall, ‘Women’s bodies, men’s 
souls’, 110-21. 
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data, it would be safe to conclude that their cults were not very popular? Female saints 
appear to be ‘site-specific’, limited to particular shrines or regions. Their cults are not 
widely fostered by either men or women, even though these saints have a place within 
the ecclesiastical calendar and within the programs of church decorations.? Yet, when 
included in the liturgical commemorations and examples of monumental art, the presence 
of female saints remains statistically small when compared to their male counterparts.? 
Possibly this reflects a transference of the lower status assigned to women within 
Byzantine society onto their celestial counterparts. Images of holy women are also rarely 
found on other small objects intended for private use, such as steatites and ivory 
carvings.” 

Thus it does not appear that female saints were the particular recipients or focus 
of women’s devotions and intercessory prayers. Only in a small number of instances is 
there evidence for such gender related piety. In the Laudatio of Thomais of Lesbos by 
Konstantine Akropolites, writing in the late thirteenth century, the tenth-century saint is 
likened to Susanna, Thekla and Barbara.” In 1341, when the convent of the Theotokos 
of Maroules in Constantinople became a male monastery, the frescoes of female saints 
in the refectory were replaced by images of holy men.** In the fourteenth-century typikon 
of the convent of the Theotokos Bebaia Elpis (Mother of God of Sure Hope), also in 
Constantinople, a materikon containing the vitae of female saints is listed as appropriate 
reading material for nuns who were to regard these saints as living images and inspiring 


52 For the discussion of images of female saints within iconographic programs of churches, see S. Gerstel, 
‘Painted sources for female piety in medieval Byzantium’, DOP 52 (1998) 89-112; C. Connor, ‘Female saints in 
church decoration of the Troodos Mountains in Cyprus’, Medieval Cyprus: Studies in Art, Architecture and 
History in Memory of Doula Mouriki, ed. N. Sevéenko and C. Moss (Princeton, NJ 1999) 211-40; and Connor, 
Women of Byzantium, 190-205. 

53 For an overview of this material, see Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals,’ 485-86. 
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Byzantium (9-11 Centuries) (Princeton, NJ 1994) 236, fig. 242. 

55 Laudatio S. Thomaidis a. Constantino Acropolita, AASS, Novembris IV, 243. 

56 F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, Y (Vienna 1860) 222. See 
A.-M. Talbot, ‘A comparison of the monastic experience of Byzantine men and women’, Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 30 (1985) 7-8 (repr. in her Women and Religious Life); and eadem, ‘The conversion of 
Byzantine monasteries from male to female and vice-versa’, TOAYITAEYPOX NOYZ: Miscellanea für Peter 
Schreiner zu seinem 60. Geburtstag, ed. C. Scholz and G. Makris (Leipzig 2000) 360-4. 

57 H. Delehaye, Deux typica byzantins de l'époque des Paléologues (Brussels 1921) 35-6 (repr. in his 
Synaxaires byzantins, ménologes, typica, ed. F. Halkin [London 1977]). For discussion of this monastery and 
the English translation of the typikon, see ‘Bebaia Elpis: Typikon of Theodora Synadene for the convent of the 
Mother of God Bebaia Elpis in Constantinople’, trans. A.-M. Talbot, Byzantine Monastic Foundation 
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figures." These references to gender correspondence are exceptional. In her study of six 
manuscript collections of female saints’ lives, or materika, Claudia Rapp demonstrated 
that such gender-specific texts did not presuppose an audience of women and that 
numbers of examples exist whereby the intended audience of hagiographical material was 
of the opposite sex than that of the subject matter.?? 

Sigillographic evidence offers us a varied picture concerning the role of gender in the 
selection of images. Seals demonstrate that both men and women were especially devoted 
to the Virgin. Their concerns were similar when expressing their invocations to her. 
Mary's sphragistic popularity attests to her role as the most powerful of intercessors. The 
ambiguity with which her cult was perceived by both sexes corresponds to work related to 
the study of western medieval women. Caroline Walker Bynum cautioned modern readers 
that religious symbols are polysemic, that gender is a complex notion and that there is no 


clear association of women and men with the saints of their own sex.? 


The role of onomastics 


Another aspect of this sphragistic material that is worthy of comment is that concerning 
onomastics. What should be apparent from the data in Table 1 is that the popularity of 
the cult of a particular saint as exhibited on seals does not necessitate the same popularity 
of the homonymous Christian name. This is the corollary to the low percentage values for 
the relationship between name and homonymous image analyzed above. From the total 
database of 7,390 lead seals, after the image of the Virgin, the most popular saints to 
appear on seals are Nicholas (684), the Archangel Michael (518), Theodore (452), George 
(458), Demetrios (280) and John the Baptist (196).9 What is striking is the extreme 
disparity in a number of examples. Table 3 is a list of the ten most frequently occurring 
personal names found on seals from the sixth through the twelfth century. The highest 
frequency for each name peaks in the eleventh century, followed by the eleventh/twelfth 
and twelfth centuries. Although, after the Virgin, Nicholas is the most frequently encoun- 
tered saint's image on the seals, the name Nicholas is not the most prevalent: 239 
examples. A similar situation exists for Demetrios whereby images of the military figure 
comprise a large sample (264 specimens) yet the name occurs in just 24 instances for the 
same chronological period. The opposite phenomenon, however, is exemplified by the 
popular names Constantine (539) and Leo (334), yet their homonymous images on seals 


58 C. Rapp, ‘Figures of female sanctity: Byzantine edifying manuscripts and their audience’, DOP 50 (1996) 
313-32. 

59 C. W. Bynum, ‘... And woman his humanity: female imagery in the religious writing of the later Middle 
Ages’ Gender and Religion: On the Complexity of Symbols, ed. S. Harrell and P. Richman (Boston, MA 1986) 
257-88. 

60 For discussion of the frequency of saints’ images on seals and the relative popularity of their cults, see 
Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals,’ passim. 
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Table 3 Ten most popular personal names on lead seals (sixth-twelfth centuries) 


Name Frequency (with imperial seals) Frequency (without imperial seals) 
John 749 74 
Constantine 539 419 
Michael 475 447 
Leo 334 322 
Theodore 321 321 
Basil 304 273 
Nicholas 239 239 
Niketas 219 219 
George 218 218 
Nikephoros 203 187 


occur only eight times and once, respectively, while the cases of Michael and Theodore 
offer examples where name (475 and 321, respectively) and image (499 and 405, 
respectively) are closer in number. 

The name John is by far the most common. This is not surprising since two New 
Testament protagonists lend it great esteem: John the Evangelist (the Theologian) and 
John the Baptist (the Forerunner or Prodromos). Byzantine sources refer to the name John 
as ya pvtóvopoc (name of grace), and this epithet is also found in the inscriptions of some 
seals whose owners’ name is John.” From the early Christian period through the last 
century of Byzantium, John remained either the most popular or one of the most popular 
male names. From the database of our seals, the next five in descending order are 
Constantine, Michael, Leo, Theodore and Basil. Except for Theodore, these names, 
and that of John, were also imperial appellations. As royal names, they may have been 
a source of prestige, power and even a quasi-divine character, qualities sought after and 


61 Similar findings based upon a small sample size of seals were noted by B. Martin-Hisard, ‘Le culte de 
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médiévaux, ed. M. Bourin, J.-M. Martin and F. Menant (Rome 1996) 270-3 and 286. 
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prompting their widespread proliferation. It seems that for the middle Byzantine period, 
the imperial names, as a total, provided greater influence in assigning one's personal 
identity than those of the saints who enjoyed popular cults such as Nicholas.9 

One may begin to wonder then if on the tiny seals two spheres of influence are at 
work: the imperial and the religious. Names that have been associated with emperors and 
the imperial tradition may have been suitable to bestow on children. As adults, however, 
the bearers’ personal devotion was linked not to their homonymous saints, but rather to 
those saints the seal owners understood as enjoying a higher prestige and intercessory 
power in the spiritual court. Yet, for the pre-Iconoclastic period, the evidence, albeit a 
smaller sample size, indicates another phenomenon. The three most frequent names 
appearing in these earlier centuries are John (70), Theodore (60) and George (31), respec- 
tively. Chronologically, they do not coincide with or follow any emperor with those 
names. The names are, however, those of homonymous saints whose cults were well 
established during this period.% Possibly in the earlier Byzantine period, popular saints 
were frequently drawn upon for naming, but at this time the images of those same saints 
were not usually selected for the owner's seals. From the total number of these three early 
sphragistic onomastic groups (161), a variety of holy figures were selected for their seals, 
with the majority of owners, 85, or 52.8%, selecting an image of the Virgin. 

Another means of assessing the preference or prestige of names is to examine those 
seals issued by monks or nuns — that is, individuals who entering upon the monastic life 
would have changed their given name and taken on a new identity. From the entire data- 
base of 7,390, there are 289 examples of seals bearing religious figural images issued by 
monks. These specimens represent 80 different monastic names, yet 56 of these names are 
represented by only three or fewer examples. There is no overwhelming preference for any 


Table 4 Seven most popular monastic personal names on lead seals (sixth-twelfth centuries) 





Name Frequency 
John 28 
Basil 14 
Niketas 13 
Nicholas 12 
Gregory 10 
Theodore 9 
Michael 8 


65 E. Patlagean, ‘Les débuts d'une aristocratie byzantine et le témoignage de l'historiographie: systéme des 
noms et liens de parenté aux IXe-Xe siécles’, The Byzantine Aristocracy: IX to XIII Centuries, ed. M. Angold 
(Oxford 1984) 26, also observed that from written sources, inscriptions and seals, there was a preference for 
imperial names. Martin-Hisard, ‘Le culte de l'archange Michel’, 354, also concluded that the onomastics and 
the iconography of the seals express ‘two different levels of devotions and complementarity’; and Cheynet, 
*L'anthroponymie aristocratique à Byzance', 284—6, likwise noted an affinity for imperial names. 

66 See Cotsonis, "The contribution of Byzantine lead seals,’ 415-26 and 448-62. 
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monastic name, but Table 4 presents a list of the seven most popular names belonging to 
monks found on our seals, after which several names compete with the eighth and lower 
preferences. As can be seen by these data, John again is the most popular name even in the 
monastic realm. The names Basil, Niketas, Nicholas, Theodore and Michael also appear 
in this list. The presence of the names Basil and Michael, both limited to monastic owners 
of the middle Byzantine period, may indicate that, again, in the monastic realm, where the 
life and virtue of humility is taken on as a mode of existence, names with imperial 
resonance are chosen by monastic individuals. 


The role of family names 


It remains to determine if any relation can be found between images and family names — 
that is, if the sphragistic evidence suggests that families maintained any particular saintly 
cult. Patronyms rarely appear in the sources from the late ninth century, but are prevalent 
after the year 1000, reflecting the greater importance then given to lineage as a source of 
social status and authority.” In the late tenth century, family names also begin to appear 
on seals, and they continue into the twelfth century.® 

The seals used in this study represent over 300 different family names.” In the vast 
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majority of cases, it is impossible to determine any iconographic preference since only a 
few different members for each family are represented. In many instances, only one 
religious iconographic seal per family is known. Therefore this investigation will limit 
itself to those families that are represented by at least five different individuals. With 
this stipulation, 32 different families (i.e.; no more than 10.7% of the total number 
of patronyms found in the database) are available for consideration. This small percentage 
of data can offer only limited insight into the devotional practices of middle Byzantine 
aristocratic families. Although the Komnenoi easily satisfy this five-member criterion, this 
family will not be included since there are numerous homonymous and roughly contempo- 
rary owners of seals within the family that cause inextricable prosopographical difficulties. 
Both Cheynet and Morrisson have made preliminary investigations of the seals belonging 
to members of the first three generations of this clan — that is, before too many homony- 
mous contemporary individuals issued seals — and they have observed a preference for 
the image of Saint George on their seals.” 

Table 5 lists the 32 groups included in this study and the various religious figures 
employed for their seals from the tenth, eleventh and twelfth century. The numbers take 
into account those individuals represented by seals with at least one or more different 
religious images. Parallel examples belonging to the same owner are not included in the 
total. It is apparent that none of these families employs solely one particular image,” 
although the Hexamilites? and Melissenos families almost exclusively employ the Virgin's 
image. Furthermore, the choice of images of these leading families is limited to a narrow 
range of figures: Christ, the Virgin, Nicholas, the Archangel Michael, the military saints 
and a small number of other various saints. Only three different Christological or narra- 
tive scenes appear: most are images of the Annunciation; two are examples of the 
Dormition; and one is of the Ascension. This preference reflects the overall popularity of 
images found on seals whereby the largest iconographic samples consist of thé Virgin, 
Nicholas, Michael and the military saints. As observed elsewhere, the image of Christ 
plays a minor role. Here there are two examples of Christ appearing on the seals of 
empresses: Irene Doukaina (1081-1118) and Euphrosyne Doukaina (1195-1203).? As 
discussed above, this may reflect the period when the status of imperial women enjoyed 
higher favour. 

As seen from Table 5, the figure of the Virgin is the most numerous. Of the 32 
families listed, 31 include at least one member who selected a Marian image for their seal: 


70 Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 29-30; and J.-C. Cheynet, ‘L’iconographie des sceaux des 
Comnénes’, Siegel und Siegler: Akten des 8. Internationalen Symposions fiir byzantinische Sigillographie, ed. 
C. Ludwig (Frankfurt am Main 2005) 53-68. 

71 Similar observations were made by Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image,’ 29 and 31. 

72 For discussion of the Hexamilites family in light of their seals, see A.-K. Wassiliou, ‘Die Familie- 
Hexamilites. Ein Beitrag zur byzantinischen Prosopographie’, Hellenika 52/2 (2002) 243-58. 

73 For Irene’s seals, see Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:1, nos. 103a and b; and Seibt, Die 
byzantinischen Bleisiegel, no. 28. Examples of Euphrosyne’s are provided by Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine 
Lead Seals, I:1, no. 111; and Sandrovskaja, ‘Sfragistika’, no. 1020. 
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from this database, only the Tarchaniotes family does not employ her image among the 
five members.” Five families have only one image of the Virgin among their members 
represented in this database: Brachamios; Choumnos; Katakalon; Monomachos; and 
Spanopoulos. From the total of 345 seals listed in Table 5, 135, or 39.196, bear the image 
of the Virgin.” As in the general population, the image of the Theotokos forms the single 
largest category of images. The sphragistic data indicate that these family groups of 
eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantine society fostered the cult of the Virgin more 
than that of any other holy figure.” On the seals of families not included in this table, 
the Virgin is also the most frequently encountered image. A telling parallel is found in 
Valerie Nunn's study of twelfth-century epigrams appearing on encheiria, or peploi (richly 
woven hangings dedicated to special icons), offered by aristocratic families: 11 of the 17 
embroideries were presented to icons of the Mother of God.” 

Among the 32 families listed in Table 5, there is no discernible trend as to the type of 
family that preferred the cult of the Virgin. Members of both the civil and military aristoc- 
racies are represented by such examples as the Xeroi and the Antiochitai, respectively. 
Constantinopolitan families as well as those with foreign origins are likewise present, 
as evidenced by the Kamateroi and the Anzai, respectively. Among the families that have 
only one or no representations of the Virgin on their seals, there is no visible pattern. The 
Brachamioi, Choumnoi, Katakalones and Spanopouloi each have only one seal with the 
depiction of the Virgin. The Brachamioi were a military family from Armenia, while 
the Choumnoi were Byzantine civil functionaries. If one takes into account the percentage 
of seals bearing an image of the Virgin from the total number of seals in each family 
grouping, similar trends emerge. Families from the military and civil bureaucracies, those 
of Constantinopolitan and foreign origins, are represented among both the highest and the 
lowest percentages for Marian sphragistic iconography. These observations, therefore, do 
not support the generalizations made by Cheynet and Morrisson, and repeated later by 
Seibt, that families associated with the Constantinopolitan civil administration and that of 
the Church more often prefer images of the Virgin and ‘civil’ saints for their seals while 
those families belonging to the military aristocracy are more likely to select images of 
military saints.” 

After the Virgin, the most popular images encountered on the seals of our 32 families 


74 There are, however, published elsewhere, seals issued by a Gregory and a Makarios Tarchaniotes that 
bear images of the Virgin. See I. Leontiades, ‘Die Siegel der Familie Tarchaneiotes', Studies in Byzantine 
Sigillography 3 (1993) 48 and 50. These same examples are included in idem, Die Tarchaneiotai: Eine 
prosopographisch-sigillographische Studie (Thessalonike 1998) 55-6 and 60. 

75 The total for the Marian images does not include the depictions of the Annunciation and Dormition. 

76  Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 29-32, referring to a smaller number of family groups, also 
observed an increasing presence of the image of the Virgin on seals of leading clans through the twelfth century. 
77 V.Nunn, ‘The Encheirion as adjunct to the icon in the middle Byzantine period’, BMGS 10 (1986) 73-102. 
78  Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 30-2; yet at 30 the authors note the presence of Marian imagery 
on seals of military families that they have discussed and W. Seibt, ‘Zwischen Identifizierungsrausch und — 
Verweigerung: Zur Problematik synchroner homonymer Siegel’, Siegel und Siegler, 143. 
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listed in Table 5 are the Archangel Michael, the military saints and Nicholas. This is 
analogous to the overall popularity of these holy figures found on seals in general as well 
as within the body of hagiographical literature.” Despite the general preference for 
military figures within these families, when the image of Michael is used, it is most often 
as the imperial, loros-clad archangel and not the figure in military costume:? 21 out of a 
total of 28, or 75%. There is a longstanding association between this angel and the office 
of the emperor.*! The emperor’s image, clad in the loros, was widely circulated on coins 
with which the populace would be most familiar and they would perceive as emblematic 
of an all-powerful ruler, even Christ’s vicar on earth.” Because the Archangel Michael 
acquired imperial connotations, his role as helper and intercessor in the heavenly realm 
was enhanced and perceived as more effective on behalf of the seals’ owners. 

Table 5 also indicates that the images of the three military saints, George, Theodore 
and Demetrios, occur with roughly the same frequency with an order of preference 
for George (31), followed by Theodore (30) and Demetrios (25). This parallels their 
sigillographic frequency in the larger body of sphragistic material. There are six families in 
which no military saints appear on the seals employed here. Five of these groups were 


79 Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, passim; and Halsall, ‘Women’s bodies, men’s souls’, 
passim. 

80 For discussion of angels dressed in the imperial loros, see H. Maguire, ‘Style and ideology in Byzantine 
imperial art’, Gesta 28 (1989) 222-4; idem, ‘A murder among the angels: the frontispiece miniatures of Paris. 
Gr. 510 and the iconography of the archangels in Byzantine art’, The Sacred Image East and West, ed. 
R. Ousterhout and L. Brubaker (Urbana, IL 1995) 65 and 68-9; idem, ‘The heavenly court’, Byzantine Court 
Culture, 255-8; G. Peers, ‘Patriarchal politics in the Paris Gregory’, JOB 47 (1997) 54-9; C. Jolivet-Lévy, ‘Note 
sur la représentation des archanges en costume impérial dans l'iconographie byzantine’, Cahiers archéologiques 
46 (1998) 121-8; and M. Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of Images: Byzantine Material Culture and 
Religious Iconography (11"—15" Centuries) (Leiden 2003) 44—50. For a critique of this literature and its 
relation to the sphragistic data, see Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, 438-44. For discussion 
of the military aspect of the Archangel Michael, see J. Rohland, Der Erzengel Michael, Arzt und Feldberr: Zwei 
Aspekte des vor- und frühbyzantinischen Michaelskultes (Leiden 1977) 50-64 and 105-44; Martin-Hisard, ‘Le 
culte de l'archange', 352, 357, 360—1 and 369; and C. Jolivet-Lévy, ‘Culte et iconographie de l'archange Michel 
dans l'orient byzantin: Le témoignage de quelques monuments de Cappadoce’, Cahiers de Saint-Michel de 
Cuixà 28 (1997) 193-6. For the military image of Michael on seals, see Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine 
lead seals’, 444—5. 

81 Rohland, Der Erzengel Michael, 114-35; V. Saxer, ‘Jalons pour servir à l'histoire du culte de l'Archange 
Saint Michel en Orient jusqu'à l'Iconoclasme', Noscere sancta: miscellanea in memoria di Agostino Amore 
OFM (1982), ed. I. Vázquez Janeiro (Rome 1985), 402-15; C. Mango, ‘St. Michael and Attis’, AeAtíov zñç 
Xpictixviküc ApyoioAoyikfjg Eraipeíaç, 12 (1984 /1986) 58-62; Jolivet-Lévy, ‘Culte et iconographie de 
l'archange Michel’, 193-6; and Peers, ‘Patriarchal politics’, 52-9. 

82 M. Parani, ‘The Romanos ivory and the new Tokali Kilise: imperial costume as a tool for dating Byzantine 
Art’, Cahiers archéologiques 49 (2001) 21, where she discusses the role that the loros played in enhancing the 
Christo-mimetic character of the emperor. 

83 Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, 444. In discussing the popularity of the sphragistic 
image of Michael dressed in the loros, Martin-Hisard, ‘Le culte de l'archange', 355, states that Michael is a 
kosmokrator whose image would evoke that of an emperor if he lacked wings. 
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from the civil and ecclesiastical administrations: the Chrysobergai; Hexamilitoi; Radenoi; 
Spanopouloi; and Xiphilinoi. At first glance, such findings seem to support the conclusions 
of Cheynet and Morrisson and Seibt, whose work indicated that families of the civil and 
ecclesiastical bureaucracies preferred images of the Virgin and ‘civil’ saints, while those of 
the military aristocracy favoured images of soldier saints for their seals as previously cited. 
However, the Melissenos family belonged to the military aristocracy and yet no image of 
a military saint is found on a seal from a member of this clan included in this table. Also, 
when the percentage of seals bearing images of military saints among the total number of 
figural seals for each family is taken into account, again there is not always a strict corre- 
spondence among families of the military and civil administrations. The Brachamioi, a 
military family, reflect the highest percentage of images of military saints: seven out of ten, 
or 70%. Yet the following two highest values are for the Monomachoi, five of eight, 
or 62.5%, and the Choumnoi, three among six, or 50%: both groups belonged to the 
civil bureaucracy. While the lowest percentile values for military saints’ images are from 
families of the civil administration, such as the Anzai, one from 12, or 8.3%, and the 
Xeroi, one of 14, or 7.1%, there are examples where civil families exhibit a higher percent- 
age of images of soldier saints on their seals than do a number of military families. This is 
the case for the Skleroi, four of 19, or 21.1%, while the military clans of the Taronitai, at 
one of seven, or 14.3%, and the Tornikai, at two from 11, or 18.2%, show less interest 
in the soldier saints. This is particularly interesting since previously the Skleros family has 
not been characterized as supportive of military saints’ cults. 

The data in Table 5 and the fact that small numbers of seals within each family group 
are employed should serve as a caution when attempting to portray any correlation 
between types of family groups and corresponding types of saints favoured. Often there 
is no straightforward parallel, and there does not appear to be a practice of a particular 
family saint. Rather, the evidence indicates that sphragistic iconography reflects the 
practice of an individual’s choice and not one of family group. This evidence corroborates 
Cheynet who states that the Monomachoi, with their sphragistic devotion to Saint George, 
constitute the only example of a family which is devoted exclusively to one particular 
saint for one and two generations. In his same study, Cheynet also claimed that the 
Makrembolites family was devoted to the cult of the Archangel Michael, citing the 


84 Seibt, Die Skleroi, 15-6 and passim; idem, ‘Zwischen Identifizierungsrausch und —Verweigerung’, 143; and 
Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 30. 

85  Cheynet, ‘Par Saint George, par Saint Michel’, 120; but on 120-1 the author discusses and provides a 
photograph of a seal of a Theodore Monomachos that bears the images of both Saints George and Theodore 
together. This accounts for the one example of Saint Theodore for the Monomachos family appearing in our 
Table 5. Here, there is some evidence that a homonymous saint may be included in the family's hagiographic 
repertoire. If the individual George Monomachatos is part of the Monomachos family, then his seals bearing an 
image of the Virgin and Child reflect a Marian devotion within this family. For an example of one of these seals 
and discussion of parallels, see A.-K. Wassiliou and W. Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel in Österreich, II: 
Zentral -und Provinzialverwaltung (Vienna 2004) no. 273. 

86  Cheynet, ‘Par Saint George, par Saint Michel’, 126-7. 
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example of the seals of a John Makrembolites, krites (judge).95 Yet, from Table 5 this does 
not appear to be the case. One observes that for this family, only two individuals chose 
an image of the Archangel while there are four images of the Virgin and two also of 
Theodore. 

The data in Table 5 indicate that both civil and military aristocratic families shared 
the same types of sphragistic images, although patterns within these families can be 
detected. Among the 32 families, there are a number of individuals who held military 
offices. These persons are listed separately in Table 6. Of the 73 entries, 50, or 68.596, 
display images of either the archangel Michael or military saints. These data indicate that 
those in military careers tended to prefer images of the soldier saints and the Archangel 
Michael for their seals. The Archangel Michael has also a long tradition of military 
associations for the Byzantines, and he is frequently addressed in terms alluding to his high 
military function, such as &pyiotpétnyog (commander) or tpóttocxe TRYLATOV vov 
(first of the ethereal orders), for example. 

These results lend support to the general findings of Cheynet and Morrisson who 
observed that those who held military offices usually chose an image of a military saint 
or the Archangel Michael for their seals. Of the 25 examples bearing an image of 
Demetrios, just six, or 2496, are clearly associated with military positions from the western 
regions of the empire, in closer proximity to the saint's shrine in Thessalonike. Five other 
seals, or 2096, are linked to regions of the Middle East, while three specimens, or 1296, are 
from officials in Asia Minor. The remaining eleven do not indicate their owners' regional 
authority. Of the 14 examples of Saint Theodore, five, or 35.7%, reflect positions in Asia 
Minor, the region associated with the shrines of the two Theodores.?? Eight seals from this 
group, or 57.196, do not indicate their owners' regional authority, and one other seal is 
associated with Cyprus. These rather low percentages, reflecting a seal owner's proximity 
to a cult shrine of a major saint and his preference for the homonymous saint's image for 
his seal, tend to weaken the observations of Cheynet, who concluded that Demetrios was 
preferred by military officials in the western regions of the empire while Theodore was 
preferred by those in the east.”! 

Table 6 also includes seals belonging to two women who bear the feminine 


87 For a discussion of the Makrembolites family in light of their seals (including examples not appearing in 
the present database) and other sources, see H. Hunger, ‘Die Makremboliten auf byzantinischen Bleisiegel und 
in sonstigen Belegen’, Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 5 (1998) 1—28. 

88 See Hunger, ‘Homo byzantinus’, 126. 

89 Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 31; Cheynet, ‘Par Saint Georges, par Saint Michel’, 116; idem, 
‘Le cult de Saint Théodore’, 141-5; and idem, ‘L’iconographie des sceaux des Comnénes', 62. 

90 For discussion of the two Saints Theodore and their respective shrines, see N. Oikonomides, ‘Le 
dédoublement de saint Théodore et les villes d'Euchaita et d'Euchaneia', AB 104 (1986) 327-5; Walter, The 
Warrior Saints in Byzantine Art and Tradition, 44-66; and Cotsonis, ‘The contribution of Byzantine lead seals’, 
448-56. 

91  Cheynet, ‘Par Saint Georges, par Saint Michel’, 116; idem, ‘Le cult de Saint Théodore’, 141-5; and idem, 
*L'iconographie des sceaux des Comnénes', 62. 
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forms of military titles, indicating the offices held by their spouses: Kale Brachamena, 
protospatharissa strategissa, and Euphemia Dalassene, proedrissa stratelatissa doukissa.” 
In each case these women chose images of the Virgin. This preference of women for 
images of the Virgin holds true despite their use of military titles. 

The evidence set forth in Table 6 permits one to observe, in a limited number of 
cases, the situation where an individual has more than one seal, thus testifying to the 
owner's different dignities and functions over the course of his career. Given this informa- 
tion, the opportunity arises to examine if any relation exists between the dignity or office 
held by the owner of the seal and the iconography selected for that object. The problem, 
however, should be approached with caution owing to prosopographical uncertainties. 
Errors result when either various seals are not assigned to the proper individual or when 
seals belonging to different individuals of the same name are incorrectly attributed to the 
identical owner.” 

In the majority of cases, Table 6 demonstrates that individuals selected the same saint 
for their seals throughout their lifetimes and careers. This practice is also known for indi- 
viduals in the civil administration as well, and is the usual practice for most officials.” 
In a number of instances, however, individuals are known to have changed their 
sigillographic iconography concurrent with a change in the course of their careers. An 
example in Table 6 is Romanos Skleros. As a magistros protostrator, and as the magistros 
dux of Antioch, he chose an image of George in military costume for his seals. Later, as 
proedros stratopedarches of the Orient and dux of Antioch, he placed an image of the 
Archangel Michael in imperial costume on his seal. As Cheynet and Morrisson observed, 
it is hazardous to attempt to offer an explanation for such a change in the choice of 
image. Others who changed were Nikephoros Botaneiates and Philaret Brachamios.” 
Most of the seals belonging to Nikephoros Botaneiates, as proedros dux, proedros dux of 
Thessalonike, proedros dux of Antioch, as couropalates, and as couropalates dux of the 


92 For discussion of women employing the feminine form of their spouses’ titles, see Cheynet, ‘L’usage des 
sceaux à Byzance’, 28; idem, ‘Official power and non-official power’, Fifty Years of Prosopography: The Later 
Roman Empire, Byzantium and Beyond, ed. Av. Cameron (Oxford 2003) 146—7; and idem, ‘Le róle des femmes 
de l'aristocratie d'aprés les sceaux', 30—42. For the seal of Kale Brachamena, see J.-C. Cheynet, C. Morrisson 
and W. Seibt, Sceaux byzantins de la collection Henri Seyrig (Paris 1991) no. 296. For that of Euphemia 
Dalassene, see Cheynet and Vannier, Études prosopographiques, ‘Les Dalassenoi', no. 14, 93. 

93 A. Kazhdan, review of Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de l'empire byzantin. Tome II: L'administration 
centrale, BZ 76 (1983) 383-4; Oikonomides, Dated Byzantine Lead Seals, 10—1; and W. Seibt, ‘Seals and the 
prosopography of the Byzantine empire’, Fifty Years of Prosopography, 95-102; and idem, 'Zwischen 
Identifizierungsrausch und —Verweigerung’, 141—50. I 

94 See N. Oikonomides, ‘The usual lead seal’, DOP 37 (1983) esp. 153-7; and DOSeals, II, nos. 8.16 and 8.17. 
See also Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 16; and Cheynet, ‘L’usage des sceaux à Byzance’, 25-6. 

95  Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 19. For these various seals of Romanos Skleros, see Seibt, Die 
Skleroi, no. 18; and Cheynet, Morrisson and Seibt, Seyrig, nos. 158 and 159. Another example is provided by 
Sandrovskaja, ‘Sfragistika’, no. 753. 

96 For a brief discussion of the iconographic choices made by Philaret Brachamios, see Cheynet and 
Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 18-9. 
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East bear the image of Demetrios in military costume. As sebastos, he placed an image of 
the Virgin and Child on his seals, while as the sebastos dux of Hellas, Nikephoros chose 
an image of the Archangel Michael Choniates, in military costume, for his seal.” It is 
presumed that this figural choice was made since Nikephoros Botaneiates came from the 
region of Chonai in Asia Minor, the centre of the miracle-working shrine of the Archangel 
Michael.” Once Nikephoros became emperor (1078-1081), he selected an image of Christ 
for his seals.” 

Other people, in contrast, changed their dignities and/or offices but kept the same 
sphragistic iconography: Nikephoros Batatzes retained images of Demetrios in military 
costume; Constantine Bourtzes kept issuing seals with images of Demetrios in military 
garb; and Michael Bourtzes continued to employ images of the Archangel Michael in 
imperial costume. On the other hand, while holding one office, the same individual could 
employ different images for his seal: Andronikos Doukas used two different types of 
images of the Virgin, the Nikopoios and the Virgin and Child enthroned. Some in Table 6 
issued seals with religious images but also owned seals that bear inscriptions only. 
Nikephoros Bourtzes and Theodore Dalassenos provide two examples. From the 
examples offered by Table 6, one can conclude that no general pattern of images and titles 
emerges that consistently coincides with the cursus bonorum of individuals, except in the 
limited cases of emperors, empresses and patriarchs. What has become evident, however, 
is that, broadly speaking, those men holding high-ranking military positions tended to 
employ figures of military saints for their seals. 


Conclusion 


In this investigation into the relationship between an individual or family name and 


97 For seals outlining the career of Nikephoros Botaneiates, see Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:3, 
no. 2687; Oikonomides, Dated Byzantine Lead Seals, no. 91; Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:3, 
no. 2688 (a parallel example is provided by Lihaéev, Molivdovuly, 3); Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 
I:3, no. 2690 (parallel examples are found in Lihacev, Molivdovuly, 1 and C. Sode, Byzantinische Bleisiegel 
in Berlin, II [Bonn 1997] no. 182); Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:3, no. 2690bis a and b (parallel 
examples appear in G. Schlumberger, ‘Sceaux byzantins inédits’, REG 13 (1900) no. 153 and DOSeals, HI, 
no. 86.18); G. Schlumberger, Sigillographie de l'empire byzantin (Paris 1884), 625, no. 1 (see also idem, 'Sceaux 
byzantins inédits, Revue numismatique 9 (1905) no. 253 for a parallel specimen); and Sandrovskaja, 
‘Sfragistika’, no. 698. For this latter seal, possibly the military aspect of the Archangel's character was preferred 
since Nikephoros at this time also bore a military title of dux. Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel, 141 and 253, 
prefers to assign this seal to the homonymous grandson of the emperor. See also Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte 
et image’, 27. 

98  Cheynet and Morrisson, ‘Texte et image’, 27-8. See also C.-L. Dumitrescu, ‘Remarques en marge du 
Coislin 79: Les trois eunuques et le probléme du donateur’, B 57 (1987) 41, esp. n. 18. 

99 For example, see Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1:1, no. 96. 

100 Cheynet and Vannier, Études prosopographiques, no. 25, 48-9, and no. 11, 90-1, respectively. 
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the choice of religious imagery, the sphragistic evidence proves to be both unique and 
informative. The large number of seals enables the scholar statistically to test long-held 
assumptions. The results demonstrate that the role of an owner's Christian name had little 
relation to the preference for any particular religious figural image. The major exception 
is the name Maria where a very high correlation exists between appellation and image. 
The data, however, do indicate that there was a chronological preference for selecting 
sphragistic images of homonymous saints. The highpoint for this phenomenon was the 
tenth/eleventh century, followed closely by the eleventh. It was at these periods that 
there was the highest percentage of seals with images of saints and the largest number of 
different saints depicted. The wider variety of hagiographic portraiture found on seals 
issued during this chronological span implies that a greater freedom in individual choice 
in the visual expression of one's personal piety existed. On the other hand, the image of 
the Virgin was the most preferred holy figure for seals, reflecting her role as the greatest 
intercessor. Such conclusions should be taken into account when scholars attempt to 
assign objects in other media to unknown homonymous donors solely on account of the 
religious imagery that such objects exhibit. 

Families likewise revealed no overall consistent pattern in choosing sigillographic 
imagery. Those from military or civil backgrounds tended to select similar images. This 
sphragistic evidence, therefore, offers one solution to the unanswered question posed by 
Cormack who sought to determine if there is any difference in the patronage of the civil 
and the military aristocracy.! No single family restricted itself to a single figure for its 
seals. One therefore cannot speak of a family or dynastic cult. Individual choice is the 
practice, not a single figure representing a family group. The sphragistic data did demon- 
strate, however, that those members within a family that held a military title did usually 
select an image of a military saint for their seals. Thus, in this limited sphere, there does 
appear to be some correlation between image and office held by an individual. Yet, the 
range of images employed by these clans in general was limited and dominated by the 
Virgin, Nicholas, the Archangel Michael and the military saints — that is, the figures 
considered as the most popular and powerful intercessors within the broader framework 
of Byzantine society. 

The sphragistic data also grant some insight into onomastics. The variety of names 
found on seals peaked in the eleventh century when the number of religious figural seals 
was at its greatest. First names that were popular were not the same as those of the 
popular saints. Personal names that belonged to emperors became, in general during the 
middle Byzantine period, more widespread than others. Yet the prestige of imperial names 
did not lend itself to the popularity of the cult of their homonymous saints. It appears as 
if two separate spheres of onomastics were at work. Individuals may have received presti- 
gious imperial names at baptism, but as adults, these individuals turned not to holy figures 
who bore their homonymous identities, but rather to the popular saintly intercessors. 
Also, during the pre-Iconoclastic period, the personal names most commonly appearing on 


101 R. Cormack, ‘Aristocratic patronage of the arts in eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantium’, The 
Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries, 158-72. 
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seals were John, Theodore and George, yet chronologically they do not parallel imperial 
names. Instead they reflect the names of contemporary homonymous saintly cults. 
Possibly, for the earlier centuries, popular saints’ names were employed for naming, but 
the images of such holy figures were not frequently employed by these individuals. Rather, 
the depiction of the Virgin was the most often chosen. 

The examination of those individuals who possessed more than one seal suggested 
that a dignity or function was not associated with a specific religious image. Some owners 
of seals kept the same image while holding different titles, while others used different 
images with the same titles. Still others changed their sphragistic images when they 
received new titles. This variety of sphragistic image-selection clearly demonstrates that an 
individual's intercessory prayers were not statically devoted to a single holy figure, but 
could synchronically and diachronically change. Thus, as seen for the families, here too no 
specific religious figure in the sense of an emblem or heraldic sign came to be associated 
with a title. The linking of image and title seems restricted only to high ranking-positions 
such as emperor, empress, patriarch and, to some extent, metropolitans of sees whose 
thrones are associated with the cults of local regional saints. Only in a broader pattern 
does one observe that men in military careers tend to prefer images of warrior saints for 
their seals. 

The only relatively consistent pattern is the choice of images made by women. The 
sigillographic results offer strong evidence for female devotion to the Virgin. This observa- 
tion, however, is valid for the middle Byzantine period since only three seals belonging to 
women are from the pre-Iconoclastic period. Meanwhile, the sphragistic data demon- 
strated that the image of the Theotokos is also the most frequently selected figure for seals 
belonging to men as well. Women did not indicate any sphragistic devotion towards 
female saints. Images of the latter were chosen only by men. On occasion, women also 
selected images of Christ or of male saints for their seals. Gender-related piety regarding 
both men and women, therefore, appears to be a more complex phenomenon than mere 
same-sex identification. The Virgin's role as powerful intercessor was seen to be the 
central element determining women's choice of images. Yet in numerous cases, it was 
shown that men selected images of the Virgin for the identical reasons as did women: for 
protection; for health; for healthy offspring; and even for homonymity. 

This impetus behind the rise in the cult of the Theotokos during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries may also be related to her parallel devotion among the aristocratic 
families at that time. Various scholars have commented on the emerging role of aristo- 
cratic women as an important factor in Byzantine society of the late eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. One only needs to remember such women as Anna Dalassene, Irene Doukaina 
and Anna Komnene. The devotions of these women to the Virgin may have influenced 
their families as well as larger sections of society. This interpretation gains support from 
the contemporary rise in the frequency of sphragistic representations of the Virgin. 

Motives determining the choice of sigillographic religious figural images are varied 
and complex. Personal and family names, gender, places of origin, as well as social 
position, offer only partial explanations. The need to investigate other factors exists in 
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order to understand more fully the reasons behind the selection of particular sphragistic 
images and how these images visually express the personal piety of seal owners. 
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Preliminary remarks on George Seferis’ visual poetics! 


Eleni Papargyriou 
University of Oxford 


This article makes some preliminary remarks on Seferis’ photography, focusing mainly on 
its poetics as an act of seeing. The main intention is to highlight the direct relationship 
between Seferis’ visual sensibility and his poetry. The article primarily discusses some 
technical features of Seferis’ photography. It then examines his photography as a visual 
diary and draws attention to those cases where it is obvious that photographs hide behind 
specific poems. Finally, the article discusses the differences between photography and 
poetry regarding their relation to time. In this context, the poem ‘Me tov tpéno tov I.2.’, 
which makes explicit reference to photography, is examined. 


Publicly known as a poet, essayist, diarist and diplomat, George Seferis was also a pas- 
sionate photographer. His photographic output amounts to about 2,500 photographs, all 
black and white, taken between 1924 and the early 1970s. As a result of donations made 
by his wife Maro in 1984 and her daughter Anna Londou in 1999, these photographs are 
now preserved in the George Seferis photographic archive of the Cultural Foundation of 
the National Bank of Greece (MIET) in Athens, many in the form of contact prints. As 
well as photographs taken by Seferis, the archive also houses a substantial number of pho- 
tographs of Seferis himself, posing alone or in the company of friends and family.” Several 
of the photographs taken by Seferis were exhibited in 2000 in the Gazi district in Athens, 


1 All pictures appearing her are copyright MIET. I would like to express my gratitude to the director of MIET 
Dionysis Kapsalis for giving me permission to visit the archive and reproduce unpublished material and to the 
archivist Voula Livani for her kind assistance with my research. I would also like to thank Professor Roderick 
Beaton for putting me in touch with MIET, as well as Professor Peter Mackridge, Dr Sarah Ekdawi, Professor 
Dimitris Tziovas and Dr Katerina Krikos-Davis for their comments on various drafts of this paper. Last but not 
least, I would like to thank Roderick Saxey for helping me translate passages from the diaries. 

2 Like members of the Cavafy family, the Seferiadises were frequently photographed; there are many surviv- 
ing portraits of the parents, Stelios and Despo. As far as their children, George, Ioanna and Angelos, are con- 
cerned, there are various portraits documenting their lives from infancy to adulthood. These photographs were 
probably taken in local studios in Smyrna, where the family lived until 1914. It is possible that Seferis’ interest 
in photography was triggered by these regular visits to the photographer, who would make records of family 
members in black and white. 
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in the Cultural Centre of Patra and subsequently in other Greek cities, as part of the 
celebrations marking the centenary of the poet's birth. In the same context, the Cultural 
Foundation of the National Bank published, in 2000, an album entitled Ot qotoypagíec 
tov l'ipyoo Xepépy, containing a representative selection of Seferis’ photographs. 

Secondary bibliography on Seferis’ photography is sparse. Apart from the useful 
introductions to albums,* there are two articles, one by John Stathatos in the journal 
Xdptns> and another by Emmanouil Kasdaglis in H Aé£g. Stathatos focuses on technical 
aspects of Seferis’ photography, such as the type of cameras and the system he used 
to classify his negatives. Kasdaglis, on the other hand, discusses Seferis’ photography as 
a kind of visual autobiography related to his travelling. An intriguing use made of photo- 
graphs taken by Seferis as well as photographs depicting him and his family is that of his 
biographer Roderick Beaton, who includes several descriptions of them in the biography 
as evidence of a person's character or mood at a certain age or as a means of illustrating 
Seferis’ poetic endeavours.’ 

Thus, Seferis’ photographs constitute a promising area of research, as there has been 
no attempt to study them systematically. Such research would entail a comprehensive 
analysis of the themes, technical features and visual aims of the photographs and would 
provide the basis for an interdisciplinary comparison of Seferis’ photography with his 
aesthetic ideas as expounded in his diaries, his essays and, most importantly, his poetry. 
His photography and his poetry are interrelated through similar perceptions of space and 
the human body; it becomes evident that the conceptualization of space — particularly 
landscape — and representations of people are shaped through technical aspects of pho- 
tography such as point of view, framing, awareness of light conditions, zoom and crop, 
but also temporal aspects of capturing a scene in snapshots or time exposure. It is a known 
fact that on a number of occasions, specific photographs provided Seferis with concrete 
primary material for poetic use, and an investigation of the ways in which this material is 
transcribed into a different medium would be extremely valuable. ` 

Seferis started photographing in the mid-1920s, and the beginning of this activity 
coincided with photography becoming a popular household medium. Photography may be 


3 Other publications include the albums Kózpoc: uvrjumn kou ory&zg: ue vo gad tov Tidpyovu Legépn (Nicosia 
1990), which contains Seferis’ photographs made during his visits to Cyprus between 1953 and 1955; George 
Seferis, Photographer (New York 1999); and Teig; pépes ota uovaotüpix tng Kannadoxiacg (Athens 2005). 
Photographs are also published in the last two volumes of Seferis' diaries as well as in two recent publications: 
G. Georgis, H KovotavttvoUnoAg tov Tiópyov Zegépn (Athens 2004) and A. Papageorgiou-Venetas, H Ava: 
tov MsconoAéuov uéca and tic Mépec tov Tiópyov Xepépn (Athens 2006). 

4 See D. Kapsalis in O; pdtoypagies tov l'iópyoo Zegépr (Athens 2000) and George Seferis, Photographer, 
and E. Kasdaglis in Kinpoc: uvýunņ kar oyra. 

5 J. Stathatos, ‘O qoxoypáqooc DI'uópyog Xeogépnc', Xéptys 4 (January 1983) 475-86. 

6 E. Kasdaglis, “Eva naryvidt and pac xot ok: o Zegépng kot n Owtoypagia’, H Aé£n 53 (March-April 
1986) 262-5. Both are reproduced in Or gwtoypagies tov I'iópyov Xegépy. 

7 R. Beaton, Waiting for the Angel (New Haven, CT and London 2003) including a good selection of 
photographs. 
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said to have become a commodity at the beginning of the twentieth century, heralding the 
emergence of a visual culture; not only does it document what people see and how they see 
it, it also replaces and exchanges external reality with art. For the first time, it was possible 
to satisfy people’s curiosity with a printed image much as looking at the real thing would 
do. Photographic images have an ideological significance, as they measure the importance 
of the real world in the eyes of the beholder. Amateur photography, being less sophis- 
ticated than its professional counterpart, gives a clearer idea of what catches people’s 
attention on an everyday basis. In the case of Seferis, photographic themes are ideological 
indicators, particularly his choice of architectural and archaeological subjects. Thus, 
Seferis’ photography should be examined in the wider context of visual culture in the 
1930s and the emergence of what we might call ‘national imagery’. 

Seferis’ images keenly cover classical and Hellenistic antiquity, Byzantine and 
twentieth-century monuments; excavation sites, ruined temples and church iconography 
feature alongside urban landscapes and images of the natural world. This visual syncre- 
tism corresponds to Seferis’ theoretical ideas about redefining Greekness on the basis of 
(primarily literary and linguistic) inclusion. Seferis acknowledges poetic sources in areas 
rejected by the previous generations: his interest in Makriyannis and Erotokritos, as well 
as in medieval texts, folk poetry and ancient Greek literature, amplifies the scope of the 
linguistic, aesthetic and ideological quests of the 1930s. Seferis’ generation proposed a 
national poetry that aspired to create a Modern Greek mythology, which would encom- 
pass past and present in a single strand. Thus, the diversity of these sources is treated 
synchronically, as they are not differentiated in terms of stylistic importance. Similarly, 
Seferis’ photography creates a kind of national imagery that comprises both historical and 
contemporary material as equally valid sources. 

The breadth of the subject as I have attempted to outline it falls outside the scope 
of this introductory article. Here I will confine myself to some preliminary remarks 
on Seferis’ photography, focusing mainly on its poetics as an act of seeing. Seferis’ wife 
claimed that he photographed subjects he wished to remember accurately, for use in his 
poetry and other texts. My intention here is to highlight the direct relationship between 
Seferis’ visual sensibility and his poetry. First I will discuss some technical features of 
Seferis’ photography. I will then examine Seferis’ photographic archive as a visual diary 
and I will draw attention to those cases where it is obvious that photographs are used as 
material for specific poems. Particular emphasis will be laid on Seferis’ theoretical insight 
into the similarities and differences between poetry and photography. Finally, in the last 
section I will discuss some temporal aspects of photography and poetry. In this context 
I will examine the complicated temporal issues raised in the poem ‘Me tov tpóno tov 
I.X., the only poem that makes explicit reference to photography. 


8 Interview given to A. Fostieris and T. Niarchos, H Agéy 53 (March-April 1986) 202. 
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Technical aspects 


Seferis’ photography covers three main subject-areas; landscapes, architecture and people. 
Among his earliest photographs are views of Dover, taken in the summer of 1924 as 
the ship bringing him to England approaches the coast. Despite their poor quality, these 
photographs create a distinct effect of depth, which will become a permanent feature of 
Seferis’ landscape photography. All of them display a broad horizon against a misty back- 
ground. It seems that the gradually diminishing distance from the unknown place, coming 
into full view from on board ship, stirs a sense of wonder at this unexplored northern 
country surrounded by sea. The sensation of the first photographs of England is reflected 
in Mv@iotdpnpa, A: “Otay Eonvrioague tabiéyope katá to Bopiá, &&vov/ BuOtauévot 
péoa OE Katayviés ond v &omiAx ptepå TOV KUKV@V TOD pac NANyavav.” As I will 
show in due course, in later years Seferis often shoots subjects from a distance, in order to 
explore their positioning within a wider scheme of perspective. 

As mentioned above, Seferis shows a particularly keen interest in architecture, both 
contemporary and historic. Photographing ruins provides him with the opportunity to 
explore space and relate the works of men to those of nature. Seferis’ historical photo- 
graphy reflects his complicated relationship with the past, broadly addressing issues of 
continuity. Seferis often photographs people in front of buildings or archaeological sites. 
Despite the monumental aim of this type of photograph, the position of the human body 
often displays a sort of uneasiness. More often than not, there is a disproportion in scale, 
as the angle from which the frame is shot accentuates the size of the ruins at the expense 
of the human figure. 

In the photograph in Figure 1, the man depicted embraces one of the fallen 
Corinthian column drums at the temple of Olympian Zeus in Athens. Zooming right into 
the column drum enhances its size; the primary theme of this photograph is the tension 
created by the size of the fallen column next to the human body, but one can also detect 
a humorous touch regarding the man in dark clothes who is embracing the fallen giant 
as though to comfort him. Seferis’ outdoor photography often plays with the contrast 
between light and shadow; in this photo, he is obviously attracted by the contrast between 
the man’s dark suit and the white marble. On other occasions, as we shall see, Seferis often 
exploits the interplay between light and shadow by focusing on multiple pools or shafts of 
light emerging through a narrow passage like the opening of a cave or thick foliage. 

Seferis’ photography evolved in the years 1924—40, as he acquired a better under- 
standing of some technical aspects: this was partly due to the fact that in the course of 
these years he experimented with different cameras, some more sophisticated than others. 
His development was also connected to a better understanding of space and light, as I 
will try to show by comparing portraits of three different women, all of them Seferis? 
lovers at different stages of his life. The first shot, around 1924 in Paris, shows Jacqueline 


9 All quotations from Seferis’ poems are taken from G. Seferis, Horat, 21st edn (Athens 2004). 
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Figure 1 Man embracing fallen column at the temple of Olympian Zeus. 
©MIET. 


Pouyollon, Seferis’ French girlfriend at the time (Figure 2). The photograph was most 
probably taken in mid or late afternoon, as shadows fall to the left. Avoiding the sun at 
its highest produces shadows that emphasize specific facial features, such as the shape 
of Jacqueline’s face and the texture of her skin. The subject is placed in the middle of 
the frame, smiling straight into the camera; the fact that there is almost no background 
underlines her expression. The photograph creates a light and insouciant sensation, but 
cropped rather crudely, it fails to take full advantage of the scene’s potential. 

The second photograph depicts Loukia Fotopoulou, and was taken around 1930. It 
shows the subject posing on the balcony of an old house during an excursion (Figure 3).!° 
In this photograph there is greater sophistication regarding the subject’s placement in 
space. Loukia’s body forms a vertical line, intersecting the parallel lines of roof tiles on 
the left and the balustrade below. There is a green hill in the distant background, which 
creates a sense of depth. In addition, there is a synthesis of different textures and tones 


10 Regarding the unknown location of this photograph, I would like to thank Roderick Beaton for suggesting 
that the excursion might have taken place in the Sanatorium on Pelion. There is no certain evidence in the 
archives to shed more light into this matter. 
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Figure 2 Jacqueline Pouyollon. OMIET. 


of black and white; Loukia's white blouse and dark skirt, her dark beret, the paint peeling 
off the walls of the old house and the old wooden shutters create multiple points of 
focalization that add to the subject's complexity without distracting the eye too much. 

However, Seferis reached the peak of his craft in his portrait of Maro, made in Poros 
in 1938 (Figure 4!!). The subject is seated on a carpet of fallen leaves. There are multiple 
pools of light, as the sun is filtered through foliage falling strategically on the nape of 
Maro's neck, her back, left hand and left knee. Depth is shown here more effectively as 
foliage fades away in the background. The position of the body creates lines that intersect 
at right angles, creating an effect that elsewhere constitutes an important part of Seferis' 
photography of architecture. What mainly differentiates this photograph from the previ- 
ous two is the way it is cropped, striking the right balance between subject and surround- 
ings. Arguably, the photograph is the outcome of Seferis’ growing confidence with the 
photographic lens and reflects a better understanding of space, human body and light, 
which is not only reflected on the subject but also seems to transform the subject itself into 
a source of light. 


11 Figures 4, 5, 7 and 9 are published in Ot gwtoypagises tov I'iópyov Legépn. 
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Figure 3 Loukia Fotopoulou. ©MIET. 


Visual diary 


Seferis’ life is marked by travelling, either enforced or voluntary. As a law student, he lived 
in Paris from 1918 to 1924. In 1926, he embarked on a diplomatic career that would take 
him first to London and then to Albania. With the outbreak of the Second World War, he 
followed the Greek government-in-exile to Cairo, Jerusalem and South Africa. From 1948 
and 1950 he was Counsellor at the Greek Embassy in Ankara, from where he visited Skala 
Vourlon and Cappadocia. Between 1953 and 1956 he served as Greek ambassador in the 
Middle East, from where he visited Cyprus, and from 1957 to 1962 he held the same post 
in London. Seferis attempted to remedy the sense of uneasiness caused by this constant 
movement by meticulously recording his life. His diaries reflect his need to hang on to the 
moment and to counterbalance the unpredictability of the future with a fierce attachment 
to the present. 

Three poetic collections entitled Huepoddyio kataotpauatos point to similar objec- 
tives. HuepoAóyio katactpapatoc A’, B’ and I" represent three different sets of locations, 
Albania and Greece, North and South Africa, Cyprus. It is often the mundane practi- 
calities of the journey or the adjustment to a foreign place that provide material for these 
collections. Apart from his diaries and poetry, Seferis compiles a systematic photographic 
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Figure 4 Maro Seferi. OMIET. 


archive that follows the same itinerary. Seferis becomes more interested in landscape pho- 
tography as his moving around from place to place increases. Preserving a photographic 
archive of his travels indicates a need to hold on to the visual details of the journey, which 
would otherwise be lost with the passage of time. However, Seferis’ use of photography 
as a supplementary means of recording this physical and mental itinerary goes beyond 
a physical attachment to space. Photography protracts the present; by virtue of constantly 
referring to the present, the onlooker conflates past and future into one. Compiling an 
archive of travel photographs, which record and in a sense annotate the journey, makes 
the travelling worthwhile, as it eradicates the sensation of time past and lost, which 
movement inherently suggests. In this sense, archives of travel photography are gratifying 
in that they eternally preserve space against time." It seems that in photography time 
is annulled, as it is directly connected to an attachment to space, the details of which 
gradually erode as memory fades. 


12 Photography alludes to the past and the future only in so far as they exist in the present, the past through 
its surviving relics, the future through prophecy visible in the present’ (J. Szarkowski, ‘Introduction to The 
Photographer’s Eye’, in L. Wells (ed.), The Photography Reader (London and New York 2003) 101). 
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Seferis’ first diary entries that mention photography date from the mid-1920s and, 
not surprisingly, mostly concern family photographs, which are either framed and exhib- 
ited on the wall or kept in a drawer to be occasionally taken out and viewed in solitude. 
Seferis is rather cautious about mentioning the affective impact of these photographs, but 
regards their function as a sort of aide-mémoire. ‘To Bpadv onitt pov Koitaga rM éC 
potoypapies, ? he writes rather casually in October 1931.!* While in London in August 
1932, he discovers photographs that remind him of his mother's death. Again, the diary 
entry is short and rather cryptic: ‘Ensoa kot& yn og yapti& kot OWTOYpAgiEs Tov 
pov Oópicov to Odvato tno UNTEPAG pov.’ Curiously, in his diaries Seferis omits the 
emotions evoked by these photographs as well as details of people's physical appearance. 
There is no indulgence in the feeling of loss that is obviously triggered by them. The pho- 
tographic image carries no significance as a referent of external reality; equally, it carries 
no significance as a referent of emotions. Images seem to function as stimuli of thoughts, 
and to an even greater extent, words. There is a linguistic interference when the onlooker 
describes a photograph; photographs of people are obviously not the people they depict, 
but are conventionally recognized as such. Arguably, it is the discourse around the image 
that establishes this recognition, rather than an intuitive working of the mind itself. In 
other words, in order to make the image meaningful, the onlooker envelops the content 
of the photograph with language.! Seferis seems to stretch this process to the full; it is 
the language that is developed around the photograph that has priority over the image. 
Although the image serves as primary material, it is still a means to an end; the poetic 
discourse around and about that image is clearly privileged. Photographs seem to function 
as cryptic conveyors of emotion, in the same way as Seferis’ poems. There is no direct 


13 ‘At home in the evening I looked at old photographs.’ 

14 Photographs entail a linguistic paradox, in that they conflate past and present tenses into one; even if they 
are dead, people in photographs always exist in the present tense. When someone describes a photograph of a 
dead person they usually say, ‘This is X’ rather than "This was X’. However, there is a strong sense of pastness, 
of time passing, created by the observer's realization that there is a distance separating him/her from the present 
of the photograph. In March 1926 Seferis writes in his diary: "Euvaíoc0nom nas yepvó: KataOAintiKd 
aícO0npa kovtáGovrag tnv mpoonde1a tov zpooómnov va Gavafyoóv otnv enipdvern níco aNd TIC 
pzepósuéveg ypappés vov qaocroypoagióv. Ilepaopuéva ypdvia, putides yaddn¢g Aoyapiaouóg (‘Sense of 
ageing; a heavy feeling while looking upon peoples’ attempts to re-emerge to the surface through the muddled 
lines of photographs. Years gone by, wrinkles; a chaotic reckoning.’) (Mépec A’ (Athens 1975) 46). 

15. ‘I accidentally bumped into papers and photographs that reminded me of my mother's death’ (Mépec B’ 
(Athens 1975) 87). Seferis’ mother, Despo Tenekidou, died on 9 September 1926. 

16 ‘Further, importantly, it was shown that the putatively autonomous “language of photography" is never 
free from the determinations of language itself. We rarely see a photograph in use which does not have a cap- 
tion or a title, it is more usual to encounter photographs attached to long texts, or with a copy superimposed 
over them. Even a photograph which has no actual writing on or around it is traversed by language when it 
is *read" by a viewer (for example, an image which is predominantly dark in tone carries all the weight of sig- 
nification that darkness has been given in social use; many of its interpretants will therefore be linguistic, as 
when we speak metaphorically of an unhappy person being “gloomy”)’ (V. Burgin, ‘Looking at photographs’, 
in Wells, Tbe Photography Reader, 131). 
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reference to it, but the visual idiom, on the one hand, and the sequence of words, on the 
other, are so loosely connected that they leave gaps that beg to be filled with affective 
meaning. 

An investigation into the extent to which these photographs provide Seferis with 
primary material for poetic development would be of seminal importance. A case in point 
is a series of photographs that Seferis took in Hydra in November 1939, on a visit to the 
island with the American author Henry Miller and their friend George Katsimbalis. These 
photographs show Miller and Katsimbalis walking down the stairs of whitewashed court- 
yards and in the harbour. In one of the photos Miller poses alone against a background of 
masts and rigging, seated on the bottom of an overturned boat, his eyes hidden behind 
dark shades, with a bright ambiguous smile that seems to be knowingly mocking the 
world (Figure 5). Miller's torso is carefully positioned in the middle of the frame, leaning 
slightly to the right; he holds his hands together on his lap. The photograph shows a 
contrast between the texture of different materials and shapes: folds in Miller's slack 
clothes, the rough surface of the boat with the keel protruding on the far right and the 
rough canvas of the sails — all of these details emerge more effectively through the use of 
black-and-white film. One mast runs diagonally through the picture, just behind Miller's 





Figure 5 Henry Miller in Hydra. OMIET. 
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head, like an arrow, intersecting vertical masts hoisted in the background. The setting 
becomes more dramatic under the cloudy sky, with the whitewashed houses of Hydra 
spread sparsely across barren hills, and the straight lines of rigging crossing each other. 
The photograph is rather dark, with only one spot of light falling directly on Miller's head 
and left shoulder. 

This photograph is evidently reflected in the poem ‘Les anges sont blancs’, which 
Seferis dedicates to the American author." The poem, published in the collection 
HytpoAóyio kataotpadpatoc A’, begins: 


Tout à coup Louis cessa de frotter ses jambes l'une contre l'autre et dit d'une voix 
lente: ‘Les anges sont blancs’. 
BALZAC 


Oras o vaótnc ota Edptia yA(otpnos n&vo otov TPOTLKS Tov Kapkívoo kot 
O10V TPOTIKÓ tou Atyókepo 

KL jtav ROA’ QLOLKG TOV SEV uropobos va OTALATIOEL UTPOOTE pac oto Óyoc 
avOparov 

HAAG pag KOitale óXoug and to Bog tnc nvyoAauníóng Y aNd to ÚjJoç tov 
TEÜKOU 

Taipvovtas Babá tv av&oo Tov otn ópoociá tov GOTPOV ñ OTN okóvr tnc YNG. 


The setting of the poem is autumnal Hydra, evoked through a strong impression of white- 
ness: ‘KAL TH OKAALA tou AOPEOTN KATEBALVAV HG to KATHOPAL TOV repaopévov KAL 
Bpiokave tn ovy]. 

Another photograph, taken on the same day, shows Miller posing with a child at the 
top of a flight of steps (Figure 6). Here, there is an obvious sense of confinement, as the 
subjects emerge behind the parallel lines of a staircase, and the whole frame is filled with 
the adjacent walls of buildings, one of which is obviously a church. The daunting effect 
of this photograph is enhanced by the skull engraved on the church’s external wall, behind 
Miller’s back. The period is November 1939, marked by the recent outbreak of war; the 
poem reflects an awareness of changes already taking place, or about to take place in 
Europe. Poland’s shape is shrinking ‘ouv peAavia mov tnv nivel to otovnóxapto'. In 
the poem Miller is compared to a sailor sliding down the rigging. Standing at a different 
level from the rest, he observes them from the height of a firefly or the height of a pine- 
tree, which could be connected to the slightly twisted angle from which these photographs 
are taken. Miller in the poem is regarded as a man of miracle, whose soul remains pure 
amidst the despair that seems to be taking over. At the end of the poem, the man ‘with 
the bites of tropics on his skin putting on his black spectacles as though to work with an 


17 The connection was first made by E. Kasdaglis (“Eva maryvidi and qoc kot oxida’, 264). Beaton also 
makes the connection between the photograph and the poem by using the line ‘putting on his black spectacles 
as though to work with oxy-acetylene flame’ as its legend. 
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Figure 6 Henry Miller with child in Hydra. OMIET. 


oxy-acetylene flame"? improvises on Balzac’s phrase ‘Les anges sont blancs’, used as the 
poem's epigraph: 


Ou &yygXot (vot Agokoí ropopnévot Agukoí xot to pui papaivetar xou Oa 
touc avtikpíost 

kar dev VTÁPXEL dA Xoc TPÓTOG npéne va yívetg CAV TNV nétpa ótav yopsóetg tn 
OVVAVASTPOOT] touc 

Kt ÓTAV yupgÓetg to Bata mpémer va ongípetg vo aípo Gov OTIC OYTH yoviég 
TOV AVELOV 

yuxií to Oatpa dev evo movdeve rapá kokxAogopsí péca ott; qAépec TOU 
avOparov. 


Like many other poems by Seferis, this one is marked by an antithesis between dark- 
ness and light; Miller is shielded behind dark spectacles; the angels are white and the set- 
ting features the typical whiteness of Greek islands. However, both the whiteness of the 
setting and that of angels is ambiguous, as it does not suggest purity; rather, it is a blinding 


18 Translated by E. Keeley and P. Sherrard, in G. Seferis, Collected Poems, rev. edn (Princeton, NJ 1995) 
129-31. 
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kind of dazzle, and only the man in dark spectacles is equipped to face the blaze. The 
poem is faintly reminiscent of ancient myths that revolve around the power of the human 
gaze. Myths such as that of Orpheus,” and even more so that of Perseus, deal with the 
issue of seeing what one is not supposed to see. As is well known, Perseus was ordered to 
fetch the head of Medusa, a monster who could turn anyone who looked at her into stone. 
With the help of Athena, Hermes and nymphs, who supplied him with winged sandals, 
Hades’ cap of invisibility, and a sickle, Perseus manages to behead Medusa in her sleep. 
There is a cryptic reference to Perseus in the parallel between the angels and Gorgo in the 
verse ‘KAL Sev VTÁPXEL &AXoG tpdnos npénet va y(veig OAV TNV TÉTPA ótav YVPEÚELG TN 
OvVAVAGTPOOT tovc. It seems that the man behind dark spectacles is endowed with a 
power of vision that places him in a higher rank than ordinary people, as it enables him 
to see what others cannot. This ability comes at a high price; one needs ‘to scatter one's 
blood to the eight points of the wind'. In the end, the miracle of seeing comes from the 
inside rather than the outside, as a kind of internal epiphany. Still, one needs an external 
technical aid, which will work as a kind of filter. As we shall see, this almost demonic 
ability to see into the dazzle is also sought by Seferis himself; he uses the camera lens as 
a seeing aid that enables him to look into the heart of things; the lens is only a means to 
train the eye to work effectively. 

A few years later, during the Second World War, in South Africa, Seferis recalls these 
Hydra photographs and asks Miller for a copy in a letter.” This request reflects a desire to 
see a familiar Greek landscape again, a desire which seems to be natural in the unfamili- 
arity of the African setting. In a similar spirit of homesickness, he writes in his diary on 25 
September 1941: 


Xüuepa xpéuaoa névw and to ypapeío uou TH povaðikýń ooroypagíoa evóç 
EAAnvikod toniov nov fpéáOnke, OAMGSIGAOL toyala, uéos OE KÁTI xaptid. 
Tn gatoypagian tns nueyódAng &ykupacg tov IIópov. Tnv siya kávsı éva npo 
ting &voi5ng tov '40. Kad tnv xottala tadpa, wroðávopa THY WoxXT pov 
nÀnupgopiouévn. AAA Sev sivar aot& tov pov ypEeraCovtat: TEAEKÓVTAG TOV 
EATS pag, ETOL Ypa@ovpe.”! 


The photograph of the anchor evokes the familiar Greek landscape of Poros, which has 
a soothing effect on the exiled poet (Figure 7). However, despite his initial enthusiasm, 


19 According to Virgil, Orpheus descended to Hades to retrieve Eurydice, who had died of a snakebite. 
Having enchanted Hades with his song, he was allowed to bring her back provided he did not look back while 
leading her up, which he failed to do. His mistake resulted in his losing Eurydice forever. 

20 ‘And a service, if I may ask for it. I had sent you before the Italian war photographs of Greek landscapes 
made by me; some of them were made during our stay in Hydra (you sitting on a boat) etc. Can you make a 
copy and send it to me? (Mépec A’ (Athens 1977) 171). 

21 'Today I hung above my desk the only photograph of a Greek landscape that was found, entirely by 
accident, among some papers of mine. The photograph of the big anchor of Poros. I had taken it one spring 
morning in 1940. Looking at it now, it floods my soul. But this isn't what I need: by hacking away at ourselves, 
this is how we write’ (Mépec A’, 132-3). 
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Figure 7 Anchor in Poros. OMIET. 


Seferis is sceptical as to the poetic value of this visual stimulus. It seems that the instanta- 
neousness of this sensation is somehow too simple, or maybe even too coarse; it is rather 
the process of hacking away at himself, of carving simple feelings, that gives birth to 
significant art. Why is a simple image justified in a photograph but not in poetry? A dis- 
tinction between photography and poetry is implied here. Photography is regarded by 
Seferis as a realistic means of depiction: this realism entails correspondence between the 
real object and the object depicted in the photograph. Consequently, the viewer’s emo- 
tional reaction to the photographed object is similar to the reaction he would have to 
the real object, which does not justify the use of the artistic means at all. On the other 
hand, poetry should abstain from this sort of transparency and achieve its impact through 
a higher degree of sophistication. 

In a conversation with the Welsh poet Dylan Thomas recorded in a diary entry for 
17 November 1951, Seferis notes how a strong visual stimulus can obstruct the writing of 
poetry: 


O Thomas kovfévtiate káuroco. Ae oppo mc, TOV patnow av tov étoyg noté 
va TEplypmper Gucoe Kitt nov BAénet, va puni zm 9ovAgUs tov Goypdqpoo nov 
Coypapifer £k tov PvoLKOd — ónoc TO óok(paoo KENOTE OTA VIÁTA HOD. 
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— Oy, sine, Sev pnopd poo yperileta v] ovvepyaoía tnc pvhpns. 
Xopoovücague AKÓUN TOG EÍVAL kakó va éyei KAVEÍG UTpootd Tov, ÓTAV ypageEt, 
06a. 


What Thomas and Seferis agree on here is that an impressive view obscures the sort of 
internal vision that is essential for achieving something of considerable poetic status. In 
general, the issue of clarity in vision is paramount for Seferis; it is a matter of fine tuning, 
of training the eye as one would adjust the settings of a camera. In a much quoted diary 
entry for 18 December 1954 he notes: ‘Ltapathoape Aiyo mio K&to and to Amshit kat 
Kouragape tov ńMo va Bovhiátet otnv ñouxm 0&Aacoa tnc GQoíknc. Ma yati 
k&note BAénet kaveís ta npáyuata kao pá — OéAqc va rœ ónos ótav n POTOYPAOLKH] 
pnyavü síva c@ots Kavoviopévy.” Like the poem ‘Les anges sont blancs’, this 
extract conveys the desire to look directly at a source of intense light and the difficulty of 
adjusting the eye to capture its intensity. 

Similarly, in 1946, Seferis spent some time on the island of Poros, where he wrote: 
*XapóGev To tgo Ó oeyyápı noA Aapnepó oxópo, oW mAd& npog tH 860m. 
AvayKn va otevélei to Sikopaypa, akóun, “AAI xdveoot.7* Seferis seems to be 
seeking a kind of ‘squinting’, which is necessary for being able to endure direct light. 
This squinting can also apply to writing poetry, where it means getting to the heart of 
matters and disposing of any superficial ornaments. In a letter to Maro, Seferis writes: 
‘Tléva ©’ avtd 0x cov Ovpiow TN POTOYPAPIKÁ TÉXVN, aod Exaves Owtoypugiss. 
‘Ooo to àiopaypno sive pikpdtepo, 1óoo m Owtoypagia Pyaiver ug nepvooórepec 
Aemiopnépewg. ‘Otav Aeg SAN tmy Opa “Bapa”, “Svetpo”, “sGaio1o”, Káveig 
Patoypupies ue peydAo Side~payua, Pwatoypaugisc “flou”. The aperture — controlled 
by the diaphragm — defines the amount of light reaching the film. A wider aperture 
would allow for greater exposure, which is needed when one takes photographs in darker 
environments, whereas a narrower aperture should be used in conditions of more intense 
light. The photographic metaphor Seferis uses here implies the need to economize on 


22 ‘Thomas was chatting quite a bit. I don’t recall how, I asked him if he ever chanced to describe with an 
immediacy something that he saw, to imitate the craft of the painter who paints directly from what he sees — 
as I once tried in my youth. “No,” he said, “I can’t; I need the cooperation of memory.” We also agreed it’s bad 
to have a view in front of you when you write’ (Mépsç XT’ (Athens 1986), 36). An example of Seferis’ early 
attempts to describe his surroundings faithfully is to be found in the diary entry of 8 June 1926: ‘pag ©’ éva 
pikpó tpanél. yopiopévo kata to opOdvoirto mapdéOvpo. IIpoona06 va onperdow tt BAéno: ...' (Mépec 
A’, 63-4). 

23 ‘We stopped a bit down from Amshit and watched the sun sink into the serene sea of Phoenicia. Why is it 
sometimes that one sees things clearly — I mean as when a camera’s settings are just right’ (Mépec XT’, 174). 
24 ‘Dawn is breaking. Yesterday’s moon still bright high up towards the west. ... Have to close the aperture 
a bit more otherwise you're sunk’ (Mépsc E”, Athens 1977, 63). 

25 ‘As far as that goes, let me bring photography to mind, since you have done some yourself. The smaller 
the aperture the more detailed the photographs come out. But when you keep saying *wonderful", *amazing", 
“marvellous” you are making photographs with a wide aperture, photographs slightly blurry’ (quoted by D. 
Kapsalis in the Intoduction to O: gctoypagísz tov Tiópyov Legépn, 12). 
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expression; sweeping exclamations such as those mentioned above obscure the details of 
the subject; one needs to speak simply if one wants to say more, as Seferis had requested 
in the poem ‘Evag yépovtacg otnv akponotopud. 

In Seferis poetry, vision is the most privileged of the senses. Touching is the 
archetypal way of relating to the world, but it is only through vision that individuals 
can fully grasp the world. The poem 'Ayi&vana A’ from the collection Hyepoddyio 
katacvpouatoc I" makes this point quite explicitly:2 the subject realizes that before he 
can see the sunlight, he needs to have a tactile experience of the world: ‘6,11 pov Aéyav 
ENPENE va to WHAaMOW’. The state of temporary blindness is an essential stage in 
the acquisition of vision. It is only at the end of the poem, and after the ordeal has been 
endured, that vision is finally gained and the subject can face up to direct sunlight, which 
can be seen as a metaphor for truth." 

In the summer of 1938 George and Maro spent time at the seaside village Tolo, 
near Nafplion, in the north-east Peloponnese. On a day trip they visited the Bronze Age 
archaeological site of Asine, a place mentioned in the catalogue of ships in the second 
book of the Iliad; the visit resulted in one of Seferis’ most celebrated poems, ‘O BaoUudg 
tnc Aocívng'. Although drafted soon after the visit, the poem was eventually completed 
almost overnight in January 1940 to fill the last pages of Huepoddyio katactpwpatoc A’. 
It begins with a factual description of the visit to the citadel: 


Kowá&ope 6A0 to npoí yópo-yópo to k&otpo 

apyíGovta ad to uépog tou (oktoo Ekei nou m 0dAa0ca. 
TPKOWN Kal xopíc avo, vo otriog okotopévou rayovioú 
uac SéytnKke ónoc o kotpóg xopíc Kavéva ydopa. 

Ot QAéDec tov Bpkxou katéPatvav and mA 

OTPLULMEVa KANPATA yVuvVÝ TOADKAM@VA CovtavEedtovtas 

OT’ &yyvypuo Tov vepov, xaOóc TO [itt orcoAXovO vta TIC 

náleve va Eequyet to Koupaotikó Aí(kviopa 

yévovtac Sivan oXo£va. 


The poem closely follows the process of visually discovering a new place. The description 
is structured according to the order in which elements of a landscape enter one's field 
of vision; the citadel, the sea and the rocks. In the end the eye becomes exhausted by the 
astounding novelty of the landscape. In common with many other poems by Seferis, ‘O 
Baciás tng Aocívnce eventually exchanges the details of landscape for a set of questions 


26 See K. Krikos-Davis, Kolokes: A Study of George Seferis’ Logbook IH (1953-1955) (Amsterdam 1994) 
105-16. 

27 In his discussion of this poem, D.N. Maronitis associates sunlight with poetic language, suggesting that the 
latter can be essentially conquered through moderating the intensity of the former: *o Aóyog oéyyet, TO qoc tov 
Sev toQA vet, AOTvEt TA PÁTIA va TO OLV ónoc to éBAenav ot naXatoí otov TÓNO KAL otov xpóvo touc — 
ankd kot cope (“H yAdoou tov Zegépn kot n 2.6009 tnc noinons’, in M. Pieris (ed.), F'?ópyoc Xegápnc: 
9140AOyIKÉ; kar eppnvevtixés npoatyyíaotig (Athens 1997) 35). 
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that lead from an abstract realization of space to the essence of man's existence in past and 
present: 


Kı o notti apyonopst kovtiGovtag ti nétpgg kt AVAPwWTLETAL 

Uncpyouv ápaye 

avápuecoa otiG XAAACHÉVEG TOUTES YPAMHÉG TIG AKHÉG TIG MXHÉG TA KOLA KAL TIC 
KAUTÚAEG 

vnrápxovv ápaye 

£0) TOV ovvavtiéta to népaoua tnc Bpoxñç tov ayépa xot tng qOopá 

VnápxovVv, N Kívrjon Tov rpooónov to Cxń& tnc otopyris 

£K£(vov Tov Avyóoxeyav tóco no pá&5eva pes otn toń pas 

AVTOV nov UNGHELVAV OKLEG kopitov kot otoyacpoí ug TNV amepavtooóvr] TOV 
T£ÀGyOU 

f| unnas dy Sev anopéver tinote rapá óvo to Bépoc 

T vootaAyia tov Bapous maç bmapEns Covtaviic 

EKEÍ TOV puévouye THPA AVUAGOTATOL AvyíGovtag 

cav TA KAWVEPLA TNG OPLYTIS Itc OMPLAOHEVa HÉOA OTN óuipkeux TNG 
ONEATUOTAG 

EVO To pépa Kitpivo KatePaCer py BoópAa EepiCopéva pes oto PovpKo 

ELKOVE HOPOT|S TOV LAPUAPHOE pe TNV ANÓPACN MAG ní(kpag TAVTOTIVT\S. 

O nouns éva kevó. 


Seferis documented the visit to Tolo and Asine in a set of photographs. In one of 
them we can see the citadel at Asine, taken from an angle on the beach (Figure 8). The 
subject is shot from a considerable distance; more than half the frame is taken up by 
pebbles and the citadel seems small, rather insignificant, in the vast scale of landscape 
where it belongs. The photograph displays a typical feature of Seferis’ photography: the 
placing of the subject at the meeting point of two converging lines. A photograph taken in 
Tolo a few days earlier shows a dramatic cliff; parallel lines of rocks fill the whole frame 
as if descending to the foot of the precipice (Figure 9). These lines are barely interrupted 
by the minuscule figure of Maro in a swimsuit, climbing up in search of seagulls’ eggs. The 
angle from which this photograph is taken accentuates the size of the rocks in relation to 
the human figure, which blends indiscernibly into the background. The poem ‘O BacuUad 
tnc Acívnc muses on the precariousness of human existence in an eternal setting; while 
the cliff remains in the same place for centuries, humans pass by it momentarily, in what 
seems to be a fragment of eternity. As has been suggested by David Ricks, Seferis makes 
a distinction between ‘spirit and letter’; one infers the king’s existence behind the solitary 
reference to the city to be found in the Iliad. The signified of the word — the material 
existence of the king — is an inference, as is his face behind the (imagined) golden mask.” 
But musings on the king are subsequently transferred to the poet’s mortality; just as it is 


28 D. Ricks, ‘Spirit and letter in “The King of Asine”’, in The Shade of Homer (Cambridge 1989) 158-71. 
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Figure 8 The citadel at Asine. OMIET. 


doubtful whether the former really existed, the latter will become a ‘void’ whose existence 
will be merely hinted at by the words he leaves behind. In the end, the poem is a soliloquy 
on anticipating one’s own death and the death of the people one loves. The question left 
hovering in the air is whether someone or something that could once be witnessed by the 
human eye leaves some kind of mark, a permanent imprint on space and whether history 
can, or perhaps should, be perceived in its spatial rather than its temporal dimension. 

The poem ‘O flecUaég ths Aoívnç' encapsulates the problem of documenting 
human existence and in that respect it can be seen as a metaphor for the use of the photo- 
graphic medium. Photography entails, by its nature, precisely the same distinction between 
spirit and letter or spirit and image; the documentation of the human body outlives the 
body itself. Photos of dead people present the onlooker with recorded evidence of human 
existence whose material traces seem to have evaporated. When looking today at the pho- 
tograph of Maro climbing up the cliff, one cannot help thinking that there would be no 
way one could detect its presence in those surroundings now; behind Maro's image there 
is a ‘void’. Still, that image triggers memory, doing justice to the person's previous exist- 
ence. Just as in ‘O BacUác tnc Aoívng,, the core of the problem regarding the photo- 
graphic image revolves around preserving memory as a means of outliving the physical as 
well as the visual boundaries of human life. 
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Figure 9 Maro climbing up cliff at Tolo. OMIET. 


Poetics of contingency 


Snapshots entail contingency, in the sense that they capture an accidental moment, which 
is part of a sequential, uninterrupted flow of moments.? When the shutter button is 
pressed, the image viewed by the photographer through the lens is immediately crystal- 
lized. This entails a paradox: since one moment is singled out of an infinite number of 
others, the sequence ceases to exist. On the other hand, there is an unspoken consensus 
that the moment singled out in the photograph implies, and in a sense recovers, the 
sequence, rather than being self-contained. Thierry de Duve remarks: 


The snapshot is a theft; it steals life. Intended to signify natural movement, it only 
produces a petrified analogon of it. It shows an unperformed movement that refers to 
an impossible posture. The paradox is that in reality the movement has indeed been 
performed, while in the image the posture is frozen.? 


29 Despite appearances, the snapshot, which freezes time, does not negate the concept of photography 
functioning as a visual diary. The diary captures the moment, but acknowledges that life and, in turn, time, 
is a concatenation of moments, 

30 T. de Duve, ‘Time exposure and snapshot: photography as paradox’, October 5 (1978) 114. 
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Why does a camera single out one particular moment and not another? More importantly, 
what is the particular significance of that moment in the creative process? Seferis compares 
the eye pausing over a scene to the shutter of a camera closing suddenly and wonders why 
this works as a visual stimulus giving birth to a poem: 


Emuuévo: ywtí pia optopévy eviónoon ÅEITOVPYEÍ NOLNTIKÁ TEPLOGOTEPO ATÓ 
tig yíMes &AXgc kaðnpuepivés evtundoeic; IIpóogSe nog dev sivar n mo évtovy 
nov £ívaüi m mo ANOTEAECLATIKT! XOÀÓ cvoxyv& síva m mo adagpidé. NoutGo 
kaveic dev to Eépet. Tnv &AXn oops, kavepaívovtag and to ypagsio, sida tovg 
pwapayKotc va xo. vov o" éva S@paTIO ma kp OKNVT, KÀnpovonnuévn and 
tovg rpornyoópevoug voikátopeçs. Evimoa ónoc 6tav KAsivet To iúopaypa pua 
OOTOYPAMIKTS umnyaviis: m evtóroon AEitOUpyNosE: yu atri Kat óy1 pie HAAN; 
XtEc Eypaya tovg «Ogatpívovo», &oxeto KaAó Á GYL, HAAG ytati avté Brie ad 
exei.>! 


The poem, written in August 1943, is ‘@satpivo1, M.A.’, in which the stage that 
Seferis saw being taken away has been transformed in the following way: 


Xcvüvoupe O0sotpo. kot ta yYaAvotpE 
ónov otaOoópe xt órov Bpeðoúue 
otývovpe OEaTpA kat OKNVIKÓ, 
ÓLAG N poípo po TÓVTA VIKA 


KAL TA CAPOVEL KAL AG ox póvet 

Kot touc Ogatpívouc xot to Ogatpávr 
uroBo)és kar uovotkoUc 

OTOVG TEVTE AVELOUG touc Biaotikoóc. 


Seferis points out that the impression that inspired this poem was not the most intense; 
rather, it is the fleeting image — namely the image that the eye does not have time to 
register in full — that becomes the most permanent. Andrew Dudley observes: *The pho- 
tographic plate is etched with experience, like the unconscious; and like the unconscious, 
it invites a symptomatic reading of the images that escape from it to reach the surface.” 
In this case, it was the small interior stage, a modest piece of apparatus, that caught 
Seferis’ attention, becoming an unconscious piece of inspiration. When it was developed 
into a poem, this scene was imbued with universal significance: Seferis imagined it in the 
context of wider political transformations and failed attempts to control the situation. 


31 ‘But again, why is it that a certain impression functions poetically more than a thousand other day-to-day 
impressions? Note that it is not the most intense one that's necessarily the most effective; quite often it is the 
gentlest. I think no one knows. Not long ago, coming down from my office I saw the carpenters taking apart 
a small stage, which had been inherited from the previous tenants. 1 felt as when a camera's shutter closes: 
why this impression and not another? Yesterday I wrote “The players”; it doesn't matter if it's good or bad, the 
question is why did it come from there?’ (Mépec A’, 302). 

32 A. Dudley, The Image in Dispute, quoted by Wells in the introduction to The Photography Reader, 6. 
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The stage is that of political machinations, which so often prove to be ineffective against 
the mighty will of destiny. 

In ‘@eatpivot, M.A’ the visual stimulus of carpenters dismantling and packing away 
the stage is developed by Seferis into poetic material. The snapshot contains merely the 
primary image used in the poem, but the poem itself is sophisticated enough not be consid- 
ered as accidental as the snapshot. There is, however, a type of poetry that reflects in its 
form the instantaneousness of the snapshot: the haiku, the 17-syllable Japanese epigram 
that captures a moment as the shutter of a camera does. Seferis published 16 such poems 
under the epigraph ‘tovto to axapiaiov’ from Marcus Aurelius. The form of the haiku 
encapsulates contingency, the moment as it is caught by the eye, which defies any further 
development. In Camera Lucida, Roland Barthes makes the same connection: ‘This brings 
the Photograph (certain photographs) close to the Haiku. For the notation of a haiku, too, 
is undevelopable: everything is given, without the desire for or even the possibility of 
a rhetorical expansion.'? Seferis’ series of haikus, published in the collection Tetpadio 
yvuvasuátœwv, suggests a fine agreement between moment and space, compactness and 
form, which is the essence of the accidental. 

The diary also resembles snapshots, as it implies the same notion of contingency: the 
pen records unguarded moments of life during the course of the day. These are not 
necessarily the most telling or the most characteristic of one's existence. On the concept of 
diary-keeping, Seferis notes George Theotokas’ and his own conflicting views. Whereas 
Theotokas tears up most pages of his diary, claiming they do not represent him, 
Seferis preserves his own traces, believing that *riuepoAóyto dev eívot óió)ou ÓAzG ot 
OTLYPES pac uve n neuntovoia vno Go pas HAAG to onpéót oxegóóv toxaío, pac 
onouocónnrote oruyuñç, káðe tóco, kot GY návta tng onovóotótepngc 4 

The style and language used by Seferis in the diaries reflect the notion of contingency. 
Some entries are no more than short descriptions of landscapes jotted down hastily in a 
pocket-book: ‘Xtec BUBAo — &voi&n, óunopqoo andyevpa, TOAAK AOvVAOVSLA Tov aypoú. 
Avepudves tov Adavn. Xpdpata kot oynpata onitidv. Tpvyópo: Kar6 qoc. One 
way to read Seferis’ obsession with recording landscape is as a parallel to a photographer’s 
obsession with documenting the particular conditions that make up space. The above 
entry can be read as a linguistic setting for a photograph. This is made obvious by its 


33 R. Barthes, Camera Lucida 49: Reflections on Photography, tr. Richard Howard (New York 1982). 

34 ‘A journal is not at all the sum of all our moments neither the quintessence of our lives, but a trace left 
almost by chance of a random moment here and there and not always of the grandest one’ (Mépec T”, 178). 
35 ‘Yesterday Byblos — spring, beautiful afternoon, lots of wildflowers. Adonis’ anemones. Colours and 
shapes of houses. All around: good light’ (Mépec XT’, 198). 

36 See also the following extract where Seferis comments on the instantaneousness of his landscape 
descriptions in his diaries: Ipoxatapxtixd, ma ygvikr| rapatńpnon: Exedy ta€ideto, ovußaíver va 166 
npáypata tov dev cide o avayvOotNs Lov, TOV AVTLYPEPO, Owtoypanad fows va érAeya vouio nog sive 
evkodovonta’ Sev ta avanticooa, and avtiindbeva cnc TOAvAOYias, Kı Étot “apaptáv@™ ('Konpiakéc! 
Enatoiés tov Zegépn (1954-1962): Ano tny adAdnioypagia tov ue tov L.H. LaBBidn, ed. K. Kostiou (Nicosia 
1991) 40-1). 
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elliptical syntax, completely devoid of verbs. Verbs imply movement; their absence causes 
a kind of standstill that compels the eye to rest on individual details. As if operating 
through a lens, the eye fixes detail by extracting it from the moving sequence in which it 
would otherwise be lost. Thus, a travel diary records and recalls the present in the same 
way as photography does: it comprises sequences of snapshots, and this instantaneousness 
in description freezes time, preserving actuality. 


‘Me tov tpóro tov T.X? 


Despite Seferis’ keen interest in photography, there is a surprising lack of reference to it in 
his poetry: the single reference is to be found in the poem ‘Me tov tpóno tov I.z.’, writ- 
ten in the summer of 1936. The poem revolves around the familiar theme of travelling. 
The speaker describes himself moving around in Greece, only to find a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion. All places appear the same, in the light of convention. Greece is travelling like a ves- 
sel heading towards an uncertain future; its passengers, unaware of the journey, pursue 
trivial lives. Space is a superficial landmark traded by people like an old, inflated currency: 
‘O évac Epxetar and TH LoAapiva kat pwtdéer tov GAO unnws «Epyetat s% Opovoiac» / 
«Oy épxopar EK LUVTIGYLATOG» anavtá KI e(v' eoyapvotnpévoc. Although travelling is 
the poem’s predominant theme, actual motion seems to be constantly deferred. There is a 
substantial lack of progress: Pelion, Santorini, Mycenae, Poros, Spetses and Mykonos are 
presented as temporary stops, as short-term vignettes of the journey projected statically. 
As has been shown in Eadweard Muybridge's snapshots of a galloping horse," the process 
of singling out individual phases of movement that rightfully belong to a single sequence 
has the effect of annulling movement. Slow motion in film has a similar effect, as it forces 
the onlooker to dissect motion into its individual components. 

‘Me tov tpóro tov I'.Z.' presents a scene of street photography; the man's portrait 
seems to be shot against a painted background of pigeons and flowers: 


TlapaEevocg xóopoc xov Aéet noc Bpioketa otnv AttiKt Kat be Bp(oketon 
TOovO0gvá- 

ayopacovv Kovméta yix va ravtpeutoóve 

Kpatoóv «coottpiyo» p@toypapitovvtar 

o &vOÓponoc nov sida onpepa kaO.cuévoc o” Eva QÓVTO ue TITGOUVIO KAL LE 
AovaAosore 

SEXOLVTAV TO YEPL TOD YEPO-POTOYPAPOV va too OTPAVEL Tic puTIdEs 

TOV £(yav APOE oto xpóoonó TOV 

OAG TA TETELVa T’ ODpavod. 


37 ‘When in the late 1870s, Edweard Muybridge’s snapshots of animal locomotion, especially of the horse’s 
different gaits, came to be known in France and the United States, they occasioned a considerable furor among 
painters and photographers’ (de Duve, ‘Time exposure and snapshot’, 114). 
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Strategically placed at the centre of the poem, the passage on photography .freezes time, 
enhancing the slowing down effect produced by the separate vignettes of travelling. When 
one poses for a portrait, the superficial record to be made by the camera consists of one’s 
physical features at a certain age, the posture of bodies, the clothing worn on that occa- 
sion. However, the question is whether the camera actually records what someone is or 
what someone becomes for the sake of the photograph.?? In his analysis of the photo- 
graphic code, Barthes distinguishes between denoted and connoted message; the denoted 
message is the image as a perfect analogon of reality, whereas the connoted message is 
the way in which 'society represents, to a certain extent, what it thinks of the analogon'.? 
A portrait emphasizes the connoted message; in contrast to a spontaneous snapshot that 
captures the moment unprepared, a portrait involves — at least some — preparation. 

In the poem, people are photographed as part of a ritual, similar to wedding, as a 
ceremony that will confirm their existence against the passage of time. Portrait photos are 
taken in an idyllic setting; pigeons and flowers form a background that frames the human 
face with timelessness. The pose itself seeks to suspend time; the man who is being photo- 
graphed has his face retouched by the old (!) photographer, the latter perhaps knowing 
better than his customers that nothing can be done to halt the ravages of ageing. There 
is a morbid hint here: used to preserve people's memory of a person's face, the portrait 
will eventually become a funerary depiction.” Seferis implies that his contemporaries deny 
the real essence of life confirmed in the acceptance of death; he also implies that, unless 
they accept their fate in time, people cannot exist anywhere in space: 'IIapd&evog xóopoc 
mov AéEr TAS Dpíoketon otnv Actu! / Kon ôe BpioKxetat rovOevd.' The poem is a game 
of absences: there is no space that can actually contain humans, even less the confined 
space of a photographic frame. 


Conclusion 


To bring this article to a conclusion, I will try to answer the inevitable question that 
springs to mind: if Seferis had such a keen interest in photography, why doesn't he refer to 
it more often in his poetry, as he does to other art forms, such as painting, sculpture, music 


38 ‘I have been photographed and knew it. Now, once I feel myself in the process of “posing”, I instanta- 
neously make another body for myself, I transform myself in advance into an image. This transformation is an 
active one: I feel that the photograph creates my body or mortifies it, according to its caprice’ (Barthes, Camera 
Lucida, 10). 

39 Roland Barthes, ‘The photographic message’, in The Responsibility of Forms, tr. Richard Howard 
(Oxford 1986) 5. 

40 ‘It protracts onstage a life that has stopped offstage’, maintains de Duve (‘Time exposure and snapshot’, 
113-25). 
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and dance? It is significant that although he was quite a keen movie-goer, he only spar- 
ingly mentions cinema; for example, there is an indirect reference in MuvOriotóprua, KB’: 
*n uvrium sav to donpo navi ma vÓx vo SE Ma pávtpa / rov eíðape rpápata ra pdt evo 
... / Và mgpvoúÚv kot va YAVOLVTAL péca oto arkívri to QUAXop prac mnrepiáç’. Perhaps 
it is the technological side of both photography and cinema that might provide the answer 
to our question. As I have said, Seferis was writing at a time when technology was starting 
to become an essential cultural element; the human voice could be recorded on gramo- 
phone records, human movement could be recorded on film. Seferis seems ambivalent 
towards the sweeping progress of technology. The phonograph, which steals people's 
authentic voices, is a recurring theme in his poetry.” 

Dependent on technology, photography creates images of reality that are very close 
to what we perceive with our eyes; this closeness is caused by the ability of the lens 
to provide precise factual information about the natural world — at least under normal 
circumstances. Poetry, on the other hand, is elliptical by nature; thus, the language of 
poetry creates only a fragmented analogon of reality, which the mind of the reader is 
invited to fill. The realistic nature of photography, that is, the literal adherence to reality 
as we see it, is at odds with Seferis’ concept of poetry as a means of shaping the world 
rather than reflecting it. In addition, the mechanical side of photography defies Seferis' 
definition of art as the result of the labours of craftsmanship. Seferis’ approving references 
to painting and sculpture, but also to dance and music, point to the fact that he thought of 
art as essentially involving the working of the human body, the hand that moves the brush 
or the chisel. Photography, which takes place by means of the mere pressing of a button, 
obviously does not comply with this notion of labour. 

Seferis sees photography as a mediator between the world and his poetry. Photo- 
graphs are reflections of the world, which enable the poet to look at the heart of matters. 
In this sense, photographs can be compared with Platonic demons that unite the two ends 
of the continuum between gods and mortals. As reflections of the world, photographs are 
devoid of meaning. This means, and this is where their value as poetic tools lie, that they 
need to be enveloped in language in order to acquire significance. Like a pupating cater- 
pillar awaiting transformation, the image, meaningless in itself, is waiting to be invested 
with words, to become poem. 


41 As Peter Mackridge notes: "Ztov teyvoAoynpévo pag kóopo, n &emkoivovía pe TH Govtavri oov 
yivetat óAo KAL mio on&vio qatvóuevo, ónaog StamLoTavEL o Zegépng OXETIKA ue TNV mxoypionon TNG 
Mavis ce qovoypaqgikó Sicko: «Na "vot n oov / reQapévov qíXAov pas / ñ qovoypdqpoc;», portée os éva 
and ta yaïkoú tov. O Zegépng enavépyevot oto ypagiiópovo oto noinpa «Tpitn» and ug «Znpeuosig 
yia pia EBóoondóoy, órov «os Kae Sicko / vac Cwvtavds noite: p évav neðapévo», xot OTN covéyeux o 
ROUNTS avtdiaotérAet tig ypappes (ta avAGKIA) Tov 6(okov pe «ng papés T avVOpanivov Kpaviov». 
Onas ypáost oto apeows exónevo noina TNG (Šteç oetpdc, THY «Teváptn», «n Cor eivar TAOKoe yati 
Ppkape teActonoinpéva pnyavypata / ótav ot ooe rapakuátovv» (FO Lepépns Kai n Apopntkh 
povi, in M. Pieris (ed.), To Cóyixoua tns kxAocóvgg (Athens 2004) 94). 
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Throughout the history of the Fatimid empire (909—1176/296—566), Byzantine sources sup- 
port the idea that contact was kept to a minimum for trade. However, Arab historians 
reveal that in fact al-Mustansir engaged in correspondence, gift exchanges and embassies 
with several emperors. Descriptions of these mutual relations in the reign of al-Mustansir 
are a political mirror to the international effects of events such as the arrival of the Seljuk 
Turks, uprisings and civil war, and are also a fascinating insight into the diplomacy of 
Muslims and Christians banding together at a time of significant crisis for both. 


The Fatimid propaganda circulating during their time in North Africa (909—1176/296—566) 
(see Figures 1 and 2) not only claimed that the Fatimids should displace all other caliphs, 
but added that the Byzantine emperor was counted in this number.! In reality this 
claim was mere bravado that probably stemmed from the time of the Arab conquest. As 
Muslims had displaced the Byzantines from North Africa in the early eighth/first century, 
this proclamation may well have been an expected formula to declare continuing Islamic 
superiority. Certainly al-Mustansir showed little sign of exerting superiority beyond 
the frequent border skirmishes in northern Syria where both empires met. In any case, 
the caliph would have gained little from an attempt to subjugate the Byzantine empire. 
To conquer and hold Byzantium's vast territory, stretching across Asia Minor and into 
southern Europe, would have taken more men and dinars than the caliph possessed; 
to gain perspective, taking Baghdad alone in 450/1058 exhausted his coffers.? Spending 
fantastic sums to conquer unwieldy, mainly Christian, territory with little trade-route 
value (the Fatimids already had Mediterranean freedom) was obviously not a wise idea. 
Had such an idea ever existed with the Fatimids, it could not long have survived reality. 
Constantinople was recognized as a prize worth having, as were the grain estates of 
Anatolia, but the empire at the time of al-Mustansir's accession was well defended and 
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Figure 1 The Fatimid and Byzantine empires during the reign of al-Mustansir bi'llah, 1036-1094. 
The territory of both sides fluctuated throughout this period, but the Fatimid dominions 
for most of the period ended eastwards at Damascus, Aleppo and Jerusalem. Although not 
demarcated, the border area between the Fatimids and Byzantium lay between Aleppo and 
Antioch, and was the scene for many petty skirmishes between both armies. 





Figure 2 Fatimid empire at its greatest extent, fifth-eleventh centuries. 
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politically stable. Unable or uninterested in conquering Byzantine territory, instead Cairo 
worked to gain through diplomacy the advantages the Byzantines had to offer. 

When researching Byzantine-Fatimid relations during the reign of al-Mustansir, it is 
apparent that the contemporary Byzantine sources prove to be largely uninformative; they 
barely refer to the Fatimids. Diplomatic sources are also lacking. Only Michael Psellos 
makes two references, both contemptuous and brief, while the Byzantine princess Anna 
Komnene makes none at all. This lack of mention is mirrored in other medieval writers of 
Byzantium, such as Michael Attaleiates and Niketas Choniates, although the reasons for 
the omission are unclear. Quite possibly, Byzantine dealings with Cairo simply did not fall 
within their remit — the Alexiad after all deals with the life of Anna's father, Alexios I, 
while Psellos’ Chronographia gives an account of the Byzantine emperors rather than their 
opposite numbers abroad. There may also have been a reluctance to discuss Byzantine 
dealings with Muslim allies; diplomatic treaties between Constantinople and Muslims 
might not have been well received throughout the Christian world. It is possible, too, that 
Byzantine arrogance bears some responsibility for the lack of mention of the Fatimid 
empire at a time when it was the other major power of the Middle East. It is also likely 
that Byzantine-Fatimid interaction simply was not of particular note during al-Mustansir's 
rule. Embassies, gift exchanges and the occasional angry letter were hardly as important as 
the approaching menace of the Seljuk Turks, the rebellions within the empire and the 
events at court. Whatever the real reason, within the Byzantine sources of this time, the 
Fatimids are seldom seen. This therefore carries on into the secondary sources; despite 
the importance of the Fatimid era, it seems there was sparse information within the 
Byzantine world.? 

Fortunately, the Muslim chroniclers did not reciprocate this indifference. While they 
do not offer much detail of Byzantium, the evidence for the mutual diplomacy, the opulent 
gift ceremonies and the frequent treaties all come from Arabic sources. The Aleppan 
chronicler al-‘Azimi, living by the borders of the Byzantine empire, offers short but fre- 
quent descriptions of the Byzantine succession and the embassies to Cairo, while chroni- 
clers such as Ibn Muyassar restrict their accounts of the Rum (as the Byzantines are known 
in primary Arabic sources) to various battles or to their direct interaction with Fatimid 
affairs. Their accounts offer more insight into events at the time. 

At the outset of al-Mustansir's rule, the Byzantine empire was, like the Fatimid 
empire, a vast domain. It stretched along the Mediterranean from southern Italy to 
Antioch in Syria; in the north it reached the Danube, the Crimean peninsula and into 
Armenia. The entire Asia Minor peninsula was under Byzantine control, which was, 
however, beginning to decline from its apogee under Basil II. Basil ‘the Bulgar-slayer’ 
(976—1025/365—416) had been a strong ruler, crushing the Russian rebellion of 1014/404, 
subduing the volatile Balkans and filling his treasury through massive taxation. He had 
also been careful to keep the great magnates under control, being sparing with his privi- 
leges and making them liable for the taxes on waste agricultural land. Unfortunately, only 
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someone of Basil's strength could keep such firm control, and on his death there was 
nobody of his stature in the wings. As Angold points out: ‘He had created a style of 
government which he alone could manage ... internally and externally Basil II had 
bequeathed his successors a poisoned legacy.” 

These ‘ineffective successors? were to be many. From 416/1025. until Alexios I 
Komnenos took the throne in 473/1081, there were twelve different rulers. In the opinion 
of Michael Psellos, none was of outstanding ability. The constant changes in emperor 
were due to political plots, public riots or assassination, all of which combined to under- 
mine the stability of the Byzantine empire as Basil II had left it. This process was already 
underway in al-Mustansir’s reign. 

Relations with Byzantium were positively cordial at various points of al-Mustansir’s 
reign, and Michael IV’s rule was generally one of these points; however, prior to his acces- 
sion they had been far less friendly. The wazir Ibn Killis counselled the caliph al-‘Aziz to 
keep peace with the Byzantines, provided they did so in return. As Goitein points out, ‘in 
general the Fatimids followed this advice and ten year armistices ... were concluded and 
renewed. Clearly, the two wealthy empires were elements of stability in this area.” 

However, this cordiality deteriorated, starting in the time of al-Hakim (386—996/411— 
1021). In 384/994 the Fatimids, still expanding under al-‘Aziz, had taken Aleppo from 
Byzantium, but far more offensive was al-Hakim’s sporadic persecution of the Christians 
within his empire. The Byzantine emperors liked to see themselves as protectors of the 
Christians in the Fatimid empire, although the patriarch of Alexandria at least was pro- 
tected by the king of Nubia,’ and Byzantium seems to have done little enough to claim this 
title. However, in 406/1016, al-Hakim’s persecutions culminated in the destruction of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. The outraged Basil II immediately broke off 
all relations with the Fatimids.* In 411/1021, al-Hakim was succeeded by his son al-Zahir, 
and a regency was set up by al-Zahir’s aunt, Sitt al-Mulk. This was an auspicious turn of 
events for Byzantium from a religious point of view, since the regent’s mother had been a 
Christian and two of her uncles were patriarchs. Re-establishing diplomatic relations with 
the Fatimids would also be advantageous to the Byzantines; the Ismailis were wealthy, 
controlled the entire southern Mediterranean coast with its vital trade routes, and within 
their lands held the key cities for the thousands of Byzantine Christians visiting the area. 
Accordingly, Michael IV and Sitt al-Mulk began negotiations for a peace treaty. That 
these negotiations were still in progress in 427/1036 — a smaller, ten-year treaty concluded 
in the same year was apparently not sufficient? — when al-Mustansir succeeded his father, 
suggests unwillingness on either side to give ground, or possible religious obstacles over 
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Jerusalem. Finally concluded in 430/1038, the treaty was set for thirty years.” Treaties 
between Muslim countries could only last ten years, although the length agreed upon with 
Michael IV might also be mutual acknowledgement that peace between them was a neces- 
sity. Economically it was foolish to be on poor terms, as each empire was a major trading 
partner of the other. Politically, a Fatimid-Byzantine alliance created an enormous power 
with complete control of the Mediterranean and further bolstered each empire's defences. 
On a local level, Michael could scarcely abandon the Fatimids’ Christian subjects without 
risking condemnation, while Cairo would want to show the new caliph's non-Muslims 
that his reign did not herald a return to the terrors of al-Hakim's. 

The terms of the treaty named in the sources offer a fascinating insight into what 
was thought acceptable. al-Mustansir comes off the better to modern eyes, gaining the 
release of five thousand prisoners; Michael IV did, however, win a significant concession. 
Byzantine masons were to be sent into Fatimid territory to repair those churches damaged 
during al-Hakim's reign, thus giving the emperor caliphal approval as the overall leader of 
the Christians in Fatimid territory. Thus, al-Mustansir's reign began with the apparent 
determination to be on excellent terms with Byzantium, after the ill feeling of earlier years. 

Embassies between Constantinople and Cairo were regular between 430—450/1038- 
1058, falling off during the civil unrest in Egypt in 456—468/1064—1075, and dwindling later 
as Byzantium itself fell prey to increasing instability and the advancing Seljuk Turks. The 
ambassadors would arrive laden with fantastic gifts both to flatter the recipient and to 
emphasize the power of the giver, as shall be seen. However, most of the diplomatic work 
went on through correspondence — a far faster and cheaper alternative. 

This end to hostilities lasted a mere three years. In 432/1040, Ibn al-Athir reports 
al-Mustansir's general Anushtakin as harrying Byzantine troops around the northern 
Syrian city of Famiya (modern-day Apamea). If the chronicler is to be believed, he also 
captured the emperor's nephew, although his name is not given.? A ransom was promptly 
demanded, raising the clash from a petty skirmish to one of some political import. It is 
important, however, to realize that the borders between both sides at this time were 
not clearly demarcated; instead territory was marked by those cities under Fatimid or 
Byzantine control." The further away from the centre of the government, the harder the 
city was for the Fatimids to hold. Thus, the Fatimids were sensitive to Byzantine move- 
ment in northern Syria, seeing it as a potential attack upon their own holdings. In the case 
of Famiya, Anushtakin had a ready explanation. Arabs had recently been expelled from 
Byzantine territory after pillaging around Famiya; in retaliation, Aleppo's Fatimid gover- 
nor had ejected all foreign merchants from the city. However, the governor's request that 
the Byzantine governor of Antioch do likewise was met with a rude refusal, leading him to 
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inform Anushtakin that the Fatimid dominions were under threat.? The Fatimids thus had 
a convenient excuse for any fighting and could put the blame onto Byzantium for begin- 
ning the hostilities, their emperor's presence being further evidence that a serious attack 
had been planned. Indeed, al-Maqrizi goes further and states bluntly that ‘the emperor 
violated the treaty and attacked Famiya'.6 However, Michael Psellos makes no mention of 
Michael's presence in Syria, let alone his ransom. 

In 433/1041 there was a serious rebellion in the Balkans again, and most of the 
Byzantine army went to crush it. Michael IV returned to Constantinople and died that 
same year, so that it must have been Michael V who was captured, although again the 
Byzantine sources make no mention. The Muslim chroniclers are united in what happened 
next. With many men dead and large sums handed over for Michael V's release, 
Ibn al-Athir unsurprisingly notes that ‘after that the Byzantines refrained from making 
trouble’. On the other hand, Anushtakin did not; he was attacking the Byzantines again 
the next year, and disobeyed the wazir's command to cease hostilities.'® This may have 
simply heralded a return to the constant skirmishing around the borders, since it does not 
seem to have had an effect on overall relations. However, if al-‘Azimi is to be believed, the 
Seljuk Tughril Beg was already fighting the Byzantines in 437/1046, with a defeat for the 
Byzantines at Dibil (now in Lebanon). If this was the case, Constantine could ill afford to 
continue fighting the Fatimids as well. His own extravagance had exacerbated his empire's 
financial constraints, and after heavy taxation caused several rebellions, he was forced to 
debase the coinage for the first time in a century, ‘a clear sign that [Byzantium’s] economic 
ascendancy was coming to an end'.? 

Similarly, Constantine IX Monomachos' expulsion of Constantinople's Muslims in 
435/1043 saw no reaction from Cairo; sufficiently few of them can have been Isma'ili 
for al-Mustansir to feel a protest was necessary. Also in 435/1043, in stark contrast, the 
Fatimids were furious to discover that Byzantium had aided the ruler of Ifrigiya in 
rebellion against al-Mustansir. This ruler, Ibn Badis, had sent a message to the Sunni 
‘Abbasid caliph of Baghdad offering allegiance; the caliph al-Qa‘im had sent his reply via 
Constantinople. More insultingly to al-Mustansir, the messenger had pronounced the 
khutbah for al-Qa‘im in Constantinople's Friday mosque.”! This provoked an outraged 
letter from Cairo, although whether the kbutbab was usually read for al-Mustansir seems 
doubtful, given that Muslims living in Byzantium were mainly Sunni and therefore 
followed al-Qa‘im. In fact, Ibn Badis had asked Michael IV to heal a rift between him 
and al-Mustansir as early as 428/1037. A Byzantine embassy with gifts had been sent to 
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Cairo, but any diplomatic success had been as short-lived as the peace treaty.” The 
row over the Constantinople prayers had evidently been smoothed out by 437/1046, since 
another embassy came to Cairo to celebrate and prolong the new peace. al-Maqrizi gives 
an arresting picture of this ritual show of friendship: 


On 8 Dhu’l Hijja [437/16 June 1046] the Byzantine King [Constantine IX] sent 
gifts from Constantinople to Cairo; 30,000 qantars of gold worth 7100 dinars carried 
on the most beautiful mules and horses. All of them were covered in Byzantine 
silk damask, heavily coloured. Fifty mules carried 100 chests plated with silver 
and containing gold, silver, 100 pieces of enamel and rich materials. Al-Mustansir 
reciprocated, with Tinnis and Damietta working hard to produce more than 
was sent.” 


It might also be the case that Constantinople could not afford to offend the Fatimids 
at a time when their own empire was trying to find stability. Michael IV’s death saw the 
accession of his nephew, Michael V. It was a poor choice; John the Orphanotrophos was 
sent unlamented into exile by the emperor and John’s own brother Constantine, whilst 
Zoe was banished to a nunnery. This last move proved fatal for the emperor; public riots 
broke out, he fled and Theodora was brought from the nunnery. Within weeks, Zoe was 
back and the two empresses began joint rule.” This was unsuccessful and Zoe married 
again, to public scandal, an aristocrat who became Constantine IX Monomachos. Yet 
years before Constantine’s accession, Basil’s empire was cracking at the edges. Amidst 
frequent uprisings, the Byzantine army was being slowly dissipated and the native 
troops replaced by Armenian or even English soldiers. While the Russians’ attack on 
Constantinople in 434/1043 was fended off; the Petcheneks (a steppe people who lived 
beyond the Danube) crossed the river three years later and could not be dislodged from the 
Balkans.” In the East, the Seljuks were already making inroads on the Byzantine empire. 
Economically, all this continuing damage led to debasement. 

The turmoil both in the city and outside the Byzantine empire meant that offending a 
neighbour as ostensibly powerful as the Fatimids would be foolish. Constantine, already 
vulnerable in the Balkans and the East, could clearly not afford a Fatimid attack on the 
Syrian territories. His pacific attitude towards al-Mustansir dismayed Michael Psellos who 
wrote: 


In the case of the Sultan of Egypt ... he [Constantine] was far too conciliatory ... and 
the Sultan [al-Mustansir] flattered himself because of Constantine's humility. ... 
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Many a time the emperor entrusted to me secret dispatches and ordered me to write 
them for him ... suggesting that I should voluntarily humiliate myself and glorify the 
Egyptian. Nevertheless I conveyed exactly the opposite impression by subtle illusion; 
what I wrote had one meaning for Constantine and another for the Sultan. I had sly 
digs at the latter and hurt his dignity without being too overt. And that is why letters 
to the Egyptian were in future dictated by the emperor himself? 


With hindsight Constantine's policy was probably the best at a time when his forces 
were already overstretched and rebellious. Economically, too, he had much to gain 
from alliances with al-Mustansir, who still held sway over many important trade routes 
throughout the Mediterranean and Red Sea, and had a lucrative market for Byzantine 
grain. In addition, the Fatimids’ lands could act as a buffer to more Seljuk onslaughts. On 
the other hand, Constantine's extravagance in his gifts to al-Mustansir was astonishing. 
The anonymous but contemporary Book of Gifts and Rarities has several descriptions 
of the vast amounts of presents handed over. The gifts sent on one occasion, while 
Byzantium and the Fatimids were arranging a treaty in 437/1046, were worth over half a 
million dinars.? Possibly Constantine's generosity was meant to emphasize Byzantine 
power and wealth, but the extravagance of the gifts was also a measure of how important 
al-Mustansir's empire and friendship were to Byzantine stability. 

In 442/1050, Constantine intervened again in Fatimid affairs to make peace between 
Cairo and Ibn Mardis, the recalcitrant Fatimid governor of Aleppo. Again, in 443/1051, he 
demonstrated his allegiance with al-Mustansir when Ibn Badis of Ifriqiya once more 
pledged faith to al-Qa‘im in Baghdad. al-Qa'im's messenger was seized in Byzantine terri- 
tory and sent straight to Cairo, where al-Mustansir enjoyed the public ceremony of burn- 
ing the ‘Abbasid robes in a pit hastily dug between his palaces.? The angry letters of 435/ 
1043 appear to have left their mark, at least for the time being. In 444/1053, al-Mustansir's 
attitude towards Constantine and his own Christians was acknowledged in a significant 
diplomatic concession: 


[al-Mustansir] sent sailors from the Syrian navy to escort him [Constantine's envoy to 
Cairo] to Jaffa so ... he could pray in the Church of Jerusalem and deliver a gift the 
Byzantine Emperor had sent by him for [the Church of the Resurrection].?! 


Around this time Byzantium also faced difficulties on its other borders. After 
Byzantium's dissension with Rome in 1054, the Normans invaded Byzantine Italy; in the 
east the advance of the Seljuk Turks from central Asia had reached the ‘Abbasid empire 
in Iraq and would soon threaten Asia Minor, while the tribes of the Danube were once 
more in revolt.? Although al-Mustansir's empire was already beginning to disintegrate, as 
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shown by Ibn Badis, the Byzantines were in no position to take territorial advantage of 
weakening Fatimid power. With no other allies in sight beyond al-Mustansir, it is not 
surprising that gifts were exchanged as usual.” 

Also in 446/1054, another treaty was drawn up, this time to supply Egypt with grain 
during that year's famine.** Constantine sent 400,000 ardebs of wheat (an ardeb equalling 
roughly 198 litres), in connection with which Ibn Muyassar relates an embarrassing inci- 
dent. The emir of Lataqiyya rebelled against al-Mustansir, causing the Byzantines to hold 
on to his grain ration; this caused uproar that was exploited by the warlord Ibn Malhum 
Qustüm who took his chance to plunder Antioch. Constantine retaliated with eight naval 
units sent to capture him and other Muslim notables. What happened after this fiasco is 
not recorded, although at least al-Mustansir could not be blamed for it; it was probably 
forgotten in the sudden deterioration of Fatimid-Byzantine relations the following year. 
The new ruler, Theodora, had assumed that grain would again be sent to Egypt, in a 
lucrative trade for her empire, demanding in addition Fatimid military aid against the 
Seljuks. al-Yazuri, the wazir, then declined to purchase grain since there was no famine, 
despite Theodora's angry protests that he had broken the treaty. This marked a cooling 
in diplomatic relations, particularly when al-Mustansir discovered the same year that one 
of his qadis had been writing to Constantinople asking for help to install Tughril Beg, the 
Seljuk emperor, as ruler of Egypt.” Al-Mustansir, in swift retribution, arrested groups of 
Christians in the southern Egyptian city of Qus, knowing this would outrage Theodora, 
then confiscated all the relics in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” The message was 
clear: the Byzantine ruler's status as protector of the Holy Land was wholly dependent on 
the Fatimids’ goodwill. Given the Normans’ recent invasion of Byzantine territory in Italy 
and Sicily, this must have seemed another attempt to challenge Constantinople's power. 

Further insult was caused when the Fatimids built a quarter for Jerusalem’s Chris- 
tians in the 4508/1063, the impoverished Christians being crammed into the city's northern 
quarter around the rebuilt Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Constantinople’s protests 
were once more ignored, suggesting that Cairo was aware of the increasing instability 
within the Byzantine empire.’ This was exacerbated by a swift succession of rulers — 
Theodora's year-long reign was followed by the year-long reign of Michael VI (448—449/ 
1056—1057), whose successor, Isaac Komnenos, died in 451/1059 after a coup forced 
Michael into a monastery. 

The diplomatic situation in the early 460s/mid 1050s was also not conducive to 
a Byzantine show of force. In Iraq, the formerly moribund 'Abbasid caliphate with its 
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decaying environs had been rejuvenated by the advance west of the Seljuk Turks, Sunnis 
from Central Asia. Tughril Beg, the Seljuk sultan, won increasing control of territory in 
Iran and arrived in Baghdad in 447/1055, sweeping away the last Shi‘ite Buyid emir.” 
al-Qa‘im, the caliph, was retained as a nominal ruler and Tughril began a series of cam- 
paigns to extend and fortify those areas under ‘Abbasid allegiance. Since further extension 
westwards would lead the Turks into Anatolia, Byzantium had good cause to adopt a 
defensive stance, leaving little leeway for attacks on the Fatimids. In 446/1055, Constantine 
IX recognized the lay of the land and abandoned the alliance with al-Mustansir for 
another with Tughril Beg,“ and began exchanging gifts with the latter instead. Whatever 
his feelings, his own dominions were at far more risk from the Seljuks, who were already 
pushing into Armenia, than from al-Mustansir, who had other events to occupy him. 
Al-Mustansir’s fortunes in 450/1059 reached their apparent zenith. A Büyid Shi‘ite general, 
al-Basasiri, threw in his lot with Cairo after being pushed out of power under the Seljuks' 
arrival. On 8 Dhu’l Hijja 450/26 January 1059, with huge financial support from 
al-Mustansir, he marched into Baghdad while Tughril was around Mosul, captured the 
city and declared for the Fatimids. al-Qa‘im was hastily bundled out of the city by his 
supporters and endured a year of moving around those parts of Iraq still under his control. 
Cairo's court celebrated with gusto, a palace was prepared for the rival caliph whose cap- 
ture was confidently expected. Other cities also pledged allegiance to al-Mustansir, includ- 
ing Wasit and Basra.? To Byzantium, the Fatimids’ subjection of Baghdad must have been 
an intimidating display of power, and aroused alarming possibilities of what might happen 
should the ‘Abbasids fall. Fortunately for them, Tughril recaptured Baghdad after an 
exact year of al-Basasiri's control, and al-Mustansir was left with nothing but an empty 
treasury. Unfortunately, however, it soon became clear that the Seljuks’ treaty with the 
Byzantines did not supersede their own interests, particularly expansion westwards; 
Melitene, in modern-day Turkey, sacked in 449/1058, was the first in a line of Byzantine 
cities lost to their new allies.“ 

The increasing weakness of al-Mustansir’s reign was growing apparent once the 
Baghdad conquest was over, as the financial toll caused by the invasion was counted. It 
seems that Byzantium was aware that all was not well in Cairo. In 462/1070, the emperor 
Romanos IV Diogenes made another advance into Syria, where his troops massacred the 
people of Manbij in a display of Byzantine power, but this was short-lived. The following 
year, Romanos expelled all foreigners from his realm,* possibly out of fear, for the Seljuks 
had taken Aleppo and were dangerously close to his territory. 

By this time also, al-Mustansir’s reign had spiralled out of contro] to the point where 
diplomacy was impossible. The caliph could barely control Cairo as the army rampaged 
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through the city and its starving inhabitants turned to cannibalism to survive.” With 
thousands dying and important personages fleeing the capital, the chought of a caliphal 
embassy to Constantinople was laughable; the caliph himself had no money and barely 
enough food to live. The Fatimids were thus of no use to Byzantium at all, at a time when 
the empire was coming under attack. Romanos IV's attitude to al-Mustansir was very dif- 
ferent from Constantine IX's; in 463/1071 he exchanged gifts with Ibn Hamdan, the rebel 
Turkish leader who was controlling and looting Cairo at the caliph's expense." Yet this 
practical approach to the situation in Egypt did not provide Romanos with the ally he 
needed. 

The Seljuks’ relentless advance west from their cities in Syria moved into Anatolia in 
the late 1060s; Byzantium lost Kayseri in 459/1067, and in 463/1071 there was the disas- 
trous battle of Manzikert. Alp Arslan routed the Byzantines on the field; Romanos IV 
Diogenes was captured, and blinded on his return to Byzantium. Manzikert opened the 
gates to Asia Minor, and the Turks rushed in. Jerusalem was lost the same year by the 
Fatimids, Goitein commenting that ‘this dramatic event inaugurated a long process of 
penetration by Turkic peoples making their way to Asia Minor’.* 

By 470/1078 Byzantium had lost all of Asia Minor apart from the coastal regions. 
With Bari, its last Italian possession, lost to the Normans in 463/1071, Byzantium's great 
status as a massive power was over. It no longer had control of the major trade routes, and 
was sandwiched between the might of the Seljuks and that of the Franks. This decline was 
mirrored by the Fatimid situation, with al-Mustansir's domains dwindling to little beyond 
Egypt itself. With this decline, the desire, necessity and ability to make complex alliances 
and expensive shows of friendship had vanished; the need to protect those borders from 
within took over. In 466/1074, the warlord Badr al-Jamali arrived in Cairo from Acre, at 
al-Mustansir's bequest, to begin rebuilding Egypt.” The caliph never asked Byzantium for 
help during the long years of the civil war; possibly he was afraid that if he did so, the 
Byzantines would swiftly annex his empire. On the other hand, Byzantium by this time lay 
on the other side of the Seljuks, a long and risky way to send aid even if the Byzantines 
could afford to do so. Al-Mustansir was probably aware of Byzantium's increasing dif- 
ficulties. In any case, he needed a strong military leader who would ruthlessly crush all 
opposition in the caliph's name. The emperors in Constantinople scarcely fitted the bill. 

Badr al-Jamali's arrival marked another phase in international relations. His diplo- 
matic aim was simple: to stabilise what remained of the Fatimid lands and win back lost 
territory in Syria. In this scheme, Byzantium did not greatly figure. Instead of Fatimid 
cities in Syria being taken by the Byzantines, they had been taken by the Seljuks, who were 
the current menace; Byzantium was no longer a threat to Egypt. The succession had not 
gained in stability; Romanos IV was followed by Michael VII, who abdicated in 470/1078, 
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after seven years, for the aged Nikephoros Botaneiates. Three years later, Alexios 
Komnenos took the throne and a new, more stable era began for the Rum, but the view of 
the Middle East in 473/1081 was utterly different from that of Constantine IX's reign. 
Jerusalem was now in Seljuk hands, along with Aleppo, almost all of Anatolia and much 
of the Levantine coast. Sicily and Italy were under Norman control. The Seljuk domains 
thrust a barrier between Fatimid and Byzantine territory, while the Mediterranean trade 
routes were no longer dominated by the two empires as previously. Neither side, therefore, 
had the reasons of the past to renew the treaties and send the envoys. The present 
exchanges tailed off. Al-Mustansir probably accepted that his name had disappeared for- 
ever from the Byzantine khutbah; domestic stability was more pressing for both sides in 
their vastly reduced empires. As neither side held much use for the other in this altered 
climate, Byzantium fades from the Fatimid chronicles. 

In fact Byzantium was entering another phase in its history under Alexios I 
Komnenos, who had early on seen which way the wind was blowing. Already in the 460s/ 
1070s, according to his daughter Anna, he made overtures to those Seljuks already in Syria 
and Anatolia, in particular Tutush, Malikshah's younger brother who had control over 
much of the Levant. In one letter sent to Tutush at this time, Alexios wrote, *your Sultan 
[Malikshah] and my emperor [Romanos IV] are friends’, apparently trying to put good 
relations in place before he became emperor himself, and possibly hoping for support to 
win the throne.? However, he could not raise the money to pay Tutush, and it seems that 
his dealings with the Seljuks made little progress. Nonetheless, Alexios was clearly well 
aware that alliances with the Seljuks had far more to offer than those with al-Mustansir — 
another factor that would push the two former allies apart. 

One odd incident in 1092/1093 appears in the chronicle of Aleppo and is the final note 
in al-Mustansir's relations with the Byzantines. According to the chronicler al-‘Azimi, the 
Fatimids, still holding the ports of Syria, refused entry to Latin and Byzantine pilgrims. 
Mention of ‘survivors’ also hints at slaughter; if true, this was a disastrous move very dif- 
ferent to the careful displays of power of earlier years.” Al-‘Azimi claims that this pushed 
the Christians together to fight the Muslims and that as a catalyst for this union, the 
massacre bore responsibility for the crusades. Whether Cairo knew and approved of this 
or not, al-Mustansir made no attempt at apology or recompense. Over-confidence or sim- 
ply indifference in the face of belief in Byzantium's weakness may well have been at fault, 
but al-Mustansir's son at least would live to regret this. It is also a measure of how much 
the political map had shifted that Cairo was either not informed or not interested in what 
would previously have been of major import to Fatimid diplomacy. 

Al-Mustansir's dealings with Byzantium offer intriguing glimpses into how the 
Fatimids viewed their own empire's position at the time. When feeling powerful and 
expansive, they worked hard to keep up good relations, as shown in the treaty of 429/ 
1038. When strong, they would grant concessions but drive a hard bargain; when weak, 
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the letters show signs of bluster. Earlier on, Byzantium was handled as an equal with 
whom the Fatimids had to be wary; later, as the Isma‘ili hold was loosening, distrust 
creeps in, as though Byzantium may have designs upon Egypt, and a more defensive stance 
is adopted. Also, while in the first half of the fifth/eleventh centuries ‘neither had compe- 
tent rulers ... to organise far-flung military operations',? by the second half a new urgency 
was born as ‘both were menaced by a common foe — the Seljuk Turks'.? 

The civil war in Egypt sees the collapse of what was an increasingly cold relationship. 
Afterwards, neither side is of much use to the other, both taken up with their own internal 
affairs. Externally, since the Seljuks could evidently attack both sides at once, an alliance 
was pointless and, in any case, too expensive. There was no other real reason for a union, 
although there were several against, not least the religious aspect. Egypt and Byzantium 
had been allies because each could gain something from the other; without this promise, 
the essentially self-serving union lay dormant with only occasional embassies, until the 
Crusades would bring it back to life. 
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The poetry of Nicolas Calas critically set out to challenge the poetics of Greekness. 
Although Calas is now acknowledged as an important avant-garde poet, his divergence 
from the (conservative) modernist search for a new Greekness was a significant transgres- 
sion in the 1930s and contributed to his marginalized literary position. His comeback as 
a poet in the 1960s was likewise characterized by his critique of a new form of populist 
Greekness which he opposed in a series of sharp satires. This article will examine the 
nature of his challenge to Greekness and in this context also present two previously 
unpublished poems that further highlight the content of Calas’ critique. 


In 1932 the young socialist critic Nikos Kalamaris, using the pseudonym M. Spieros, 
made his debut as a poet under another assumed name, Nikitas Randos. Between 1933 and 
1936 four small poetry collections (Tetpdédia A’-A’) also circulated hors de commerce in 
Athens. While the critical work of Calas set out to formulate a new cultural politics of 
the Left, his poetry experimented with modernist expressions influenced by avant-garde 
movements such as French surrealism and Russian futurism. In this article, I will discuss 
the ways in which several of his poems came to function as a challenge to the poetics 
of Greekness, but also how his opposition to this growing literary tendency put him in 
conflict with the ‘Generation of the Thirties’ and most of the Greek critical establishment. 
In the first part of my article, I will examine the question of Greekness and how it affected 
the reception of his poetry. While Calas’ modernist poetic language alienated him from the 
communists, who advocated socialist realism, his revolutionary aspirations and critical 
attitude towards the constituents of Greekness placed him in opposition to the dominant 
forces in Greek criticism. I shall consequently also take a look at his critique of Greekness 
as it was expressed in a number of these poems. In 1936 Kalamaris moved to Paris, where 
he joined the surrealist group and published the highly polemical Freudo-Marxist theo- 
retical work Foyers d’incendie under his new name Nicolas Calas. In 1940 he moved to 
New York, where he became an art critic and essentially stopped writing poems in Greek. 
However, during his lengthy visits to Greece during the 1950s to sort out family affairs, he 
was inspired to reassume his poetic endeavours. In the second part of my study, I will take 
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a look at his postwar poetry that signalled his Greek poetic ‘comeback’. By means of 
satire, Calas criticized the solidification of Greekness and its different formations in post- 
war Greece. He continued to challenge a conservative literary establishment in addition 
to opposing a new populist form of Greekness that presented an uncritical, Westernized 
(tourist-friendly) image of Greece. 


The critical reception of the poetic debut of Nikitas Randos 


In “Evag vmeppovtépvocg Aóyvog (Ióéx, August 1933), the young critic Andreas 
Karandonis did his utmost to ridicule Calas and his first collection of poems, JJoirjuata, 
published almost a year earlier.! The six-page critique, formulated as a personal attack, 
was part of the ideological warfare that dominated the literary journals during this period. 
Karandonis and Calas were situated in opposite camps, in the liberal-nationalist Jóéx and 
the communist Néoi ITpwtonépot, respectively. If the communists were unable to accept 
Calas’ bourgeois background, artistic and political independence and intellectualism, by 
contrast the bourgeoisie viewed him as a dangerous revolutionary.” Not only did Calas 
oppose the artistic commands of the communists advocating socialist realism, but he also 
rejected the ideological framework of the bourgeoisie. 

In his review, Karandonis questioned the sincerity of the poet's proclaimed socialist 
convictions, which he rejected as the simple fashion accessory of a bourgeois snob because 
of Calas’ wealthy family background: 


Yruapys. kot moAv0ópofoa Kiviétar aváugoc pas évug véog Aóytog, ðnņaðń: 
TotTtñç, KpitiKóc, oio0ntukóg amnoAoyntüg TOD xiwnpartoypóoou, ókpttoc 
Oto ótnc KAL KAKÓG epoppootrjs KKOE HOVTEPVLOLOU, TOV LOtODIKOÓ vALOPON, 
tou Qpobviicnoó Koi TAGOTNS PIAOAOYIKOV mapoaAoyiopuóv aveúðvvos Kot 
Kanote dtaoKkedaotiKds. T” óvouá tov Kañauápns. ... IIavvoó viOupíGerot mac 
o KaAapipng sivat nAovo1oc, nas sivar Kepadatoxpatns. O (ëtoç vnootnpíGet 
Ka TpoomaGet va pac amodeiEer pe cpOpa kar perétes kat anderc mac siva 
Koupovviotńýs op0óóošoç Kal mas Éyet HYKOALHOEL yir návta tnv Woy] TOD 
Tpodstaptatov. ... Tou Karapapn ti tov yperáčeta o Koppovvicpds; Lav 
ÉVA TEPLOGOTEPO PAVTAXYTEPS TAPHONLO KPELAGHEVO, £060, oto TOLNTIKG pac 
otfüoc, ónuócia, yia va tpapa ta Oxuropéva BAgupata tov noAvtEAdv 
ógono1iv(óov mov Koouoúvg TA caAóvix TNG VEOEAANVIKÝG apiotokpartía.? 


He then went on to criticize Calas the poet — that is, Nikitas Randos — in harsh words. 
Calas was deemed to be an utterly untalented poet who wrote barbaric, confusing, mon- 
strous and incoherent poems. Apart from ridiculing the socialist content of the poetry, 


1 Although the book was published in October 1932, the cover gave the year of publication as 1933. 
2 See M. Vitti, ‘Ot 8vo npwtonopies otnv £AXAnvikri noinon 1930 pe 40’, O Hohitng 1 (1976) 76. 
3 A. Karandonis, ‘Evag vrgpuovtépvog Aóytoc', Ióéx 8 (1933) 120-1. 
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Karandonis also attacked Calas’ ‘hyper-modernist’ vocabulary and the use of neologisms 
and ‘unpoetic’ words that he thought violated the Greek language, both demotic and 
katharevousa. He especially reproached Calas for what he understood to be a complete 
disrespect for cultural tradition, the Greek literary canon and the Greek language itself: 
‘Sev dnce (nota TO EAANVIKG Siyw@>o va xo Bpioet xot va to OTpanatodper’;* ‘H 
VEOEAANVIKY] Aoyotey vía to6 eivor month.’ 

Theodoros Xydis also wrote a highly negative review of Calas’ poetic debut in the 
January 1934 issue of Joa. In an article that summed up the published poetry of 1933, he 
dedicated two pages to a critique of the ‘uninspired’ Nikitas Randos. He characterized 
Calas’ poems as prosaic and dull and their versifier as a poor imitator of Cavafy whose 
intellectualism obstructed the flow of true lyricism and poetic passion and inspiration: 


Kénov káti 0£Aet vo net, CAAK cívot tóco TPOGTOINPEVOS KV AKATHOTATOG, TOU 
de Aet tinota. Mac divet pa noinon avioópponn. Koppit now survoń dev 
UNAPYEL oto THXyOUSL Tov nov sivor éva negó, netótato apddiacpa AgEewv Kor 
OPACEOV péca oe pav acovaryóviotn akataotaoia. Otte propei va SewpnOei 
náðos — yiati o Pávtog ypa@El tæ nmorńuatá tov ME THV EYKEMAALKGTEPH 
vnoaMórnta. ‘Opas tn vygarr6tnta avtý Sev tnv anodiver.® 


It was especially the intellectual and critical aspect of his poetry that was deemed unpoetic 
and attracted the attention and comment of the critics. 

In one of two reviews of [Toirjuata, Kleon Paraschos wrote: ‘Tóg Eennddé o KpitiKds 
VOUG ota norńuatá tov! ITóco otn ónptovpyía tov evepyst repiooótepo o EyKEMaAAOS 
NAPA n Vox i, óc o vous odnyet kar KaBopiCer tmv éunvevoń TOD kar OTIC mio Biases, 
koi OTIC Mo avOdpyNtEs Aopikég tov otvyuéc!" Unlike Xydis, he found certain positive 
qualities in this intellectualism: *O Avptopdc tov ... éye pa Kon Wr Enpdtnta, évav očú 
Kat EAAPPX voonpó gykepaiopó, Eva XAPITAMÉVOV ELpOVIKS mouyvíovopa, TOV pe 
éA yovv’. However, he also — quite rightly, as it turned out — predicted that Calas’ 
particular style of poetry would fail to inspire any followers or imitators.? 

The only review largely favourable towards Calas' modernist aspirations was written 
by Yorgos Delios and published in Maxsdovixég Hyépec. He observed that the irony that 
characterized many of the poems was evidence of an ‘unrestrained moral dissatisfaction’ 
and that Calas’ work strove towards a true intellectual revolution: ‘Ta «ropata» tov K. 
P. éyouv, TPAYPATIKG, MLK MEPLYPAQIKSTHTA, K&VODLV EVTUTMON pe TNV KAAALEpyeto. 
TNS AETTOPEpEtac. ... To mo YAPAKTNPLOTLKS yvópiopa TNS GvAAOYTC atio, sí(von 
Lov qaívetot o tóvoc Evds EOMTEPIKOD na pampriuatoc, evdc £ootepikoó LOVOAGyoU, 
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nov acOdvetat ónoc óo to óvoféotakto Bépog tov kotvovikoó znpopAruatoc."? 
Furthermore, Delios acknowledged the poems' ability to raise important questions and 
in several cases to reveal the drama of the human soul, even though he also complained 
about the poems’ monotony because of their heavy ideological burden. 

Karandonis returned to his critique of Calas twenty-five years later in his study 
of modern Greek poetry, where he repeated his earlier complaint about the non-Greek 
aspect of Calas’ poetry. He further believed that both Calas and Dorros! had somehow 
sacrificed their national identity through the excessive influence of foreign literary trends: 


To dvotby pa sival TOG KAL tov SLO TO TAHAEVTO OTHONKE TOAD KATHTEPO ATG TIC 
owttopéves npooÜ0écsig touc, — YU avtd Kı Ol otixo. tous dev éCrnoav, dev 
exnpéaoav, Se AoyapiéCovvtar ońpepa yia OovotwotiKéc agetnpies. Ki ot dv0, 
£(vat tepicoótepo SNLOGLOYPAOLKO! EKADIKELTES TOV TOLNTLKON LOVTEpVLIGLON, 
Taped veoérAAnves énpuovpyot. La va unv éCnoav noté otnv EAAdSa, yopevav 
and mas apxńs va otaðoúv os Eenineda nraykóoma, owOvri. Ma ot SvvepEts tous 
dev Egtavav ws exel. “Eto. peivav okotewoí npóópopot xt ayvoí npodyyeXot 
ULAG uovrépvag roinons Tov TÁPE opka kot oot& anró to 1935 «t émetta.” 


The increased importance of Greekness becomes even clearer if we note how Karandonis 
chose to praise Yorgos Seferis. The literary values of his poetry were measured mainly by 
their Greekness and their emphasis on Greek consciousness and tradition: "Evotiwto 
Yvüoixg &AXmvikótntog ... yvýcia Aaik" napáóoon tov Aóyoo ... EAANVIKT 
tonoOÉcnon ... N qóc" tov Kat N TaLdEiax TOV otov ónpotikionó ... £AÀAmvikó nveOpo, 
EAANVIKG oópo, oÓyxpovn EAANVIKT) npaypatikótnta.’ 


The concept of Greekness 


The term ‘Greekness’ has chiefly been associated with the so-called ‘Generation of the 
Thirties'.'^ Although the writers belonging to this ‘generation’ turned towards Europe in 
an attempt to distance themselves from the ethnocentric provinciality of past literary 
trends, they also became entangled in an introverted search for the authentically Greek. 


10 Y. Delios, ‘Nıxýta Pévtov: IHoujpoto?, Makeóovikí; Hyuépeg 10-11 (1933) 375. 

11 The enigmatic Theodoros Dorros (1881-1954) had published a small collection of poems entitled tov 
yAvt@pov to xti in Paris in 1930. His name was long believed to be a pseudonym, as the facts of his life and 
work was shrouded in mystery. However, documents in the ELIA archive in Athens finally revealed the details 
of his identity. See M. Haritatos, ‘Néa otoiyeia yia tov O. Ntéppo’, Ka@ypyepivy, 26 February 1981. 

12 A. Karandonis, Eioaywyy aty vedtepyn noinon (Athens 1958) 162. 

13 Karandonis, Eicaywyy otn vedtepn noinon, 154—5. 

14 Vitti uses the term ‘Generation of the Thirties’ to include mainly those young writers and critics, such as 
Seferis, Theotokas and Karandonis, who collaborated on the influential literary journal Ta Néx Tpáppata 
(1935—44). See H yevié tov tpidévta (Athens 1995) 51-2. 
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Their utopian vision of Greece through the formulation of an aesthetic Greekness was alsó 
supposed to oppose Western cultural dominance. A ‘Greek Hellenism’, as opposed to the 
romantic European Hellenism, should show the ‘true face of Greece’ in an attempt to 
forge a place in Western civilization. Naturally, Greek criticism came to play a crucial 
role in this process, since it helped shape the literary canon that defined the nation and its 
interests. Moreover, several poets, such as Seferis and Elytis, attempted to influence the 
reception of their poems through their critical work, which sought to explain their poetics. 

Vangelis Calotychos has argued that Seferis’ success as a poet, notwithstanding the 
linguistic difficulty of his modernist expression, was partly due to the fact that he had 
already thoroughly prepared the ground for a positive reception and the readers’ under- 
standing of his poetry through his critical essays. Furthermore, the dominant cultural 
politics, which Seferis himself helped formulate, were facilitated and solidified by a like- 
minded group of people and promoted through the periodical Ta Néx pdppata.’” Calas, 
on the other hand, lacked the support not only of the critics of the literary establishment, 
but more importantly of the communists at Néoi ITpotonópoi who rejected his poetry. 
His position became significantly more isolated when he not only refused to become 
involved in the quest for Greekness, but also chose to critically resist this growing dogma 
in his poems. 

Calas’ poetry failed to become a part of the shared narrative defining modern Greece 
because of its critique of Greekness, its cerebral aspect and its socialist point of view, in 
addition to its peculiar language, which was deemed by most critics to be not just unpo- 
etic, but un-Greek. The surrealists would experience the same rejection a few years later 
when their linguistic experimentations amused, confused and alienated the critics. Not 
only was the surrealists’ initial rejection of a literary past in conflict with the conservative 
modernists’ focus on tradition and Greekness, but their idiosyncratic application of 
katharevousa clashed with the by then firmly established literary demoticism. 

Calas similarly used vocabulary and phrases not previously associated with poetry, 
inventing entirely new words, and sometimes placing his poems in unfamiliar settings 


15 D. Tziovas, Greek Modernism and Beyond (Lanham 1997) 36-7. 

16 V. Calotychos, ‘The art of making claques: politics of tradition in the critical essays of T. S. Eliot and 
George Seferis’, in M. N. Layoun (ed.), Modernism in Greece? (New York 1990) 81—136. 

17 Calas has suggested that the critics’ emphasis on Greekness and their search for a new (conservative) 
national poet led them to Seferis, who enjoyed the support of and help from friends in obtaining this elevated 
place in Greek literature: ‘O Anpapds téte ŃÁTAV amoA toc nenevopévog ótt riuovv o véog TOUNTTs TNG véac 
yeviáç Kth. AMAG &AXaSe ypńyopa yvóun, noDivópóunos ðņaðń, ó160 ńtav Kar ovyypdvac qíXoc 
&AXov, ot ono(ot Y(OgAav va kávovv Tov Xepépn Siddoxov tov IIaAap& kot tote spéva avtd pov éðtve TNV 
£viónoon óc 0gXav va (y&Xouv évav véo kaOgototikÓ noit, CVVTNPNTIKÓ oe óAgc TOV ti andWetc’. 
From a television interview, edited by G. Gaitanos, ‘Avtonapovoiaon’, Syohixotýç (February 1989) 13. 

18 Karandonis only warmed to surrealism with the publication of Embirikos’ second collection Evóoyópa 
in 1945. We can assume that one of the reasons for his change of mind had to do with the fact that the poems 
turned away from the linguistically extreme style based on ‘automatic writing’ and were increasingly placed 
within a recognizable Greek topography. 
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involving the use of non-Greek names.” Vassilis Lambropoulos has emphasized these lin- 
guistic innovations as an important factor in explaining why the avant-garde presented 
such a threatening picture to the literary establishment: 


Bold linguistic and stylistic experimentation was rejected as unhealthy, and all for- 
malisms were ridiculed as signs of confusion or decadence. The artistic and theoreti- 
cal explorations of the arbitrariness of language, the conventionality of signification, 
and the institutionality of art did not appeal to the quest for the national origins and 
identity but rather threatened to undermine its credibility since such explorations 
could potentially question the ideal of a full Greekness itself.” 


Apart from the purely linguistic strangeness of his poems, Calas also challenged the 
notion of Greekness both through his choice of themes and through his distinctly critical 
and sometimes satirical poetic tone. His revolutionary ideas were expressed through 
a highly individual and aesthetic subversiveness. According to Panayiotis Bosnakis: 
*Calas could not submit himself to a locally defined modernism driven by ethnocentric 
sophistry, whose only parameters would be the reinvention of folk tradition, demoticism, 
and homogenization. On the contrary, his modernizing aspirations embraced fragmen- 
tation, subversion, and a Heraclitean pertinent change.” By attempting to fuse socialist 
ideas with avant-garde aesthetics, Calas’ poems become the natural extension of his 
critical work. Just as his essays were characterized by a polemical attitude and strong 
ideological concerns, many of his poems expressed a similar social criticism: a critique of 
Greek society as well as Greekness. 


The early poems and their critique of Greekness 


In several poems the city becomes a backdrop for Calas' criticism of Greekness. Both 
thematically and stylistically, he took inspiration from the futurists’ exploration of the 
city landscape in their interpretation of the modern myth of the machine and speed. In the 


19 Vitti has argued that the poem ‘To tpayobét tov Aipevixdv épyov' has a non-Greek setting and suggests 
that Calas’ poetic expression was imported or formulated largely from foreign influences (H yevi& tov tpióvta, 
96). However, even if it is true that Calas’ poetry was influenced by foreign literary movements such as Russian 
futurism and French surrealism, Vitti seems to have taken the references to gold-diggers, Wall Street and Shell 
Oil in this poem rather too literally as denoting a topographical placement and thereby fails to realize that 
Calas more probably meant to criticize foreign involvement in Greek matters apart from the international 
power of capitalism and its effect on Greece. The poem is included in Calas, P'oagrj koi gcc (Athens 1983) 
11-14. 

20 V. Lambropoulos, Literature as National Institution: Studies in the Politics of Modern Greek Criticism 
(Princeton, NJ 1988) 127-8. 

21 P. Bosnakis, *Nicolas Calas's poetry and the critique of Greekness', Journal of tbe Hellenic Diaspora 24 
(1998) 26. 
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poem ‘ZtpoyyvaAt, cvp@eavie’, Calas painted an entirely unromantic, demystified picture 
of Greek society where Athens comes to function as a microcosm of Greece: 


Ol Kovtooí, ot TOPAOT xot ot yépot 
to ó(1poxo pe TO prtoóvekpo povhápi 


N KOKÓTA TOV Kávet tpotouáp 

KAL O OplopUAóQuAO0G véoc 

KAL níoQ and TO VEO 

otóotpartog avOvmoAo0yaydc 

Fpaus oe vo vikN@dpous noAépoug 
kot rpónv urpáBoç otn Xyuópvn péca” 


The outcasts from society (the handicapped, the old, the blind, the prostitutes and the 
homosexuals) are walking the same streets as the retired officer, a supposed war hero, 
now revealed to have been an ‘ex-thug’ from Smyrna. Everyone in the city is essentially 
alike — driven to turn mechanically in circles, emulating the shape and speed of Omonia 
Square. 

Calas depicted a chaotic and harsh Greek reality, thus stripping away the softening 
light of Hellenism and the new mythology of Greekness. Although the poem describes a 
specific Greek reality, its portrayal of capitalism and its dehumanizing effect on society 
means that it could have been set in almost any major Western city in the world: 


Tng Káðs n6ANS n natsia 

yopíGe: oa ofoópa avOpónouc unxavés 

otnv A0ñve yupiCe: n Onóvotix 

KAL PEON GTO OTOUA ÁA TNV npogépo 

yopiCovv ta ypdppata Kat maipvovv Can 

kat yopifovv pe Bia ot exrypapéc nov TH ypa@ovv 
tnc káðe peyaAns nóAnc n natsia 

yopiCet 1pgA& tovs avOpóroug 

yopiCovv níoo and qópo 

yopíGovv rico pe eAnida ñ Ka iyos £Xníón? 


The soulless life of Omonia, determined by ‘dimes and nickels and gold pounds’,* forces 
its wretched people to remain enslaved in their pursuit of either enrichment or plain sur- 
vival. The never-ending rat-race has made the city's inhabitants strangers to one another 
— everybody lost in their own circular movement. In the middle of the poem, while real- 
istically describing the hopelessness of this situation, Calas stops for a moment to make a 
plea for change: 


22 Calas, l'pagrí kat pac, 32. 
23 Calas, l'pagií koi pac, 36. 
24 N. Valaoritis and T. Maskaleris, An Anthology of Modern Greek Poetry (Jersey City, NJ 2003) 169. 
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Na propotce va ota8et óXoc o kóopog 
Tov TEepveet ta Poddie an’ tny Onóvote 
VO KATOEL Ye MA OTLYPT] 

KAL va dHoEt OÁ otio METPEG 

Kot VA TOLV pETAED TOLG ot &vOponot 
bvo óy ariá 

cav &vOpmnov 


However, the circle-like movement of the poem, as well as Omonia and its people, offers 
no escape, and Calas finally concludes that, whether we like it or not, we are forced to 
continue to turn in circles without ever asking for the reason behind our motions, which 
essentially stop us from trying to change an inhuman social system. 

Leaving the city behind, Calas placed several poems within an archaeological land- 
scape where the ancient temples stand objectified and aestheticized, stripped of their 
former powers and symbolizing the ‘declining values of a doomed bourgeoisie’. In 
*AkpónoAn', he overturns the popular image of the Parthenon as a national symbol and 
subverts the idealized view of the past by satirizing the temple and its meaning for modern 
Greece. Calas dryly comments on the modern version of Greek Hellenism with its worship 
of a false monument of romantic ideals. He regarded art as a revolutionary force and thus 
preferred to view the Parthenon as a dangerous powder-keg. Giannakopoulou argues that 
the Parthenon here symbolizes the corrupt state or social system that Calas wished to 
demolish: 


The poet is attacking face-to-face what he takes to be the very symbol of the bour- 
geois attitudes. The Parthenon epitomizes the values of the official state, and its 
acclaimed repose and detachment could be interpreted as an immovable and stagnant 
frame of mind indifferent to the real problems ravaging society." 


More importantly, I believe that he is criticizing the commercialization of art and 
attacking the cheap promotion or sale of ‘bottled’ Greekness: 


uóvo KÓAivópoi qaívovtoi 660 uéco 
KOAÓVEG ío1eG NEOMÉVEG 

pappápives kat KA Xe 

POA-QIAL, KYKOE, KOVTÁK 

VOMOHÝTOV — TA péota 

aA Xovyuévov Sohkapiwv xo otephivóv” 


25 Calas, l'pagr xoi pac, 33. 

26 L. Giannakopoulou, ‘Perceptions of the Parthenon in Modern Greek poetry’, Journal of Modern Greek 
Studies 20 (2002) 241. 

27 Giannakopoulou, ‘Perceptions of the Parthenon’, 261. 

28 Calas, pay xai pwç, 24. 
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More than being a symbol of the ‘bourgeois attitudes’ of the ‘official state’, the Parthenon 
stands as proof of the capitalist forces that corrupt and pacify all potentially dangerous 
art. The previously powerful monument has been turned into a money-making tourist site 
as the dollars and pounds sterling accompany the click of the camera. 

In “LtrAEs OAvpriov Atdéc’, the ancient columns have likewise lost their explosive 
pagan power as they resemble a picture-postcard — an innocent (virginal) object of beauty 
promoted as a romantic vision of Greekness far removed from real life or historical truth: 


AELtovpyot TOV vopevaíoo KATHVTNOAV to pápuapa 
Kae GAO touc vóna exáðn 

áðıka racyiGovv apyotoAóyot va Bpouv évav e uppó 
OE TEXIA TOV N votopía paKpia TNG névoGe? 


The poetry cycle "Mivotko( similarly argues that the archaeological cult has robbed the 
antiquities of their former powers while turning them into superficial objects of beauty: 


Enioavsraký n vnepoxń tno TEXVNS 
dev ATÉXOVV APKETÉ ATÓ to épyo ta epeíniá tov”? 


Calas repeatedly negated the idea of ‘art for art’s sake’ and instead pointed towards 
art's revolutionary power to disrupt and unsettle. He thereby tried to return art to its 
primitive pagan ritualistic meaning, highlighting the vanity of attempting to resurrect a 
glorious past and the emptiness of its objectification: 


Xopíc kavévav nrpoopiopnó n KAipaKa tov avaktdépov aveßáćei Phpata, 
defyver Ox payevtiKT) oTOypapplopévyn and epeína: 

Bouv&, mediddeo — (xvn nadrod noArtispod 

Opoppiá — Téxvn. 

AXXotg Htav mo YPHOUN n peyo.ónperm avt ox a, 

o ckonóc TNG néOave 

Kat Koógta. otr|v ovocia tne ayoúv ot xpoonáOgiéc paç 


Although far from promoting a utilitarian form of art, Calas sought to reverse the notion 
of art as being simply an object of beauty by reminding us of its ability to incorporate 
more important functions and goals. 

Calas used the theme of antiquity to discuss the separation of art from life and the 
suppression of art's power as a politically subversive force through its objectification or 
aestheticization. He chose to portray those people from antiquity who had not occupied 
the palaces and would therefore not be discovered by the archaeological excavations 
dedicated to finding the remnants of a glorious Hellenic past: 


29 Calas, I'pagrj koi pac, 68. 
30 Calas, P'pagr kot qoc, 80. 
31 Calas, Ppagrí kot qoc, 81. 
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Kot TH EpEinia sivar voy 
onitia avOpónov — dovAevtadov. 


Eto Kot ta epsinid tovs — 

TOAD MEVLYPS yia TH OKANEVN TOV APYALoAdyou 
oÓte TO óvopa tou T6nODv Se oMONKE. 

Ou 600A0t tov Mivoa dev éyovv totopia” 


The unwanted history thus remained buried and forgotten. While the archaeologists 
reconstructed a splendid past civilization, the true picture of a society governed by 
poverty, brutality and sickness was deliberately kept at bay and hidden away: 


Oavpdcletat anró tovs coos 

o Babs routiouós tnc apyaiag Kpritns. 

— ‘Oxi uóvo moAvTEAELA — 1éyvm áðan 

OAAG Ko DYLELVT}. 

Koadapiétynta &yvootn otnv e£noy tov IIepukAéa 

— onovóaío vipaywysia ToAXÓ npiv and tov EunaA(vo — 
otn Gotc1ó otnv Kvooó. 

Am ta l'oopvi& ðiakpívetar 

éva vnoí ónov netoúv Aenpoóc? 


The dark and unwanted other side of the splendour of Knossos and Minoan treasures is 
symbolized in the last lines of the poem by the island of Spinalonga, one of the last active 
leper colonies in Europe between 1903 and 1957.* 

The idea of art as a revolutionary force returned in Calas’ poems influenced by the 
Aegean. This particular landscape was in his eyes far from a picturesque and peaceful 
place but a stark, rocky, primitive and even violent topos, which, nonetheless, was a 
source of great inspiration and creativity. In the eight poems he wrote on Santorini, there 
is no feeling of the warmth of the sun or the penetrating Greek light later described by the 
‘national poet’ Odysseas Elytis in his ‘QÁ ot Lavtopivn’ (1940), where the black 
mountains gloriously ‘sail in the brightness’ and ‘summoned the sun to be your first wit- 
ness'.5 Calas’ Santorini defiantly rejects harmony, at the same time as embracing fire and 
encouraging our vertiginous descent into its dark craters: 


32 Calas, l'pagr Kor pac, 82. 

33 Calas, I'pagrj kar qoc, 83. 

34 It is interesting to note that two acquaintances of Calas’ wrote about the island and leper colony around 
the same time. Themos Kornaros, who was writing for the communist Néoi ITpwtondpot together with Calas, 
published writings on both Spinalonga and Mount Athos in 1933. See Ayiov Opoc. Oi &yiot ywpic pdoKa/ 
ZmivaAóyka ‘ad Vitam’ (Athens 1974). The novel Pj xoi vepó by William Abbott, a close personal friend of 
Calas in his youth, was published in 1936 (republished Athens 2003) and also takes place on Spinalonga. 

35 P. Bien, P. Constantine, E. Keeley and Karen Van Dyck (eds.), A Century of Greek Poetry, 1900-2000 
(River Vale 2004) 358—61. 
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Mapa kar WnAd siva ta Bouv& tov vnotot pov 
Tio WAG pa TOV TO KOKKLVO tnc yng civar Babú Kat patpo cav touc Pvbotic* 


Santorini’s beauty is austere, sometimes frightening, and thus reminiscent of the surrealist 
ideal of ‘convulsive beauty’: 


Me ty voxte8gptvñ kpavyń tov o Qépoc Tpoudler tovs VymAoóc Bp%xouc 

TOLG K&vgti va TaiCovv yiyávt moy viov 

TOD ATAGVODLV TIG ótxokeódostg TOV UNO TOV ovpavó WC tic TOAKMMVES onn At 
yix Opes pakpia ayovv ot tepáotieg Kpavyés ANEÀANLOÉVOV OKLOV 

Hovaya óy Nparka uropoúv va dapcoovv og pvOpotc avtd to vALKG 

aX. ot AMOADUGELS TOD tpoogépet oto npócono n Lavtopivy 

Y)ñyopa aA ouv ta ráðn, onotve to káðe xukAGneto qóonpga 

návov otnv ropogAdvn tov Bouvóv tov aorpiCovv TH patpn opopoi& tnc. 
ATÓ kei Ogatpik& Koitélet TO VNOÍ to Neaioteto nov TO ÉXEL TAKOEL 

KAL TapaKoAOvbei to épyo tou ug TNV TEAELOTN TA payevtikrc urepoxúc” 


He describes the island as ‘exixivévvn Lavtopivn’ and *&ypix Ojpa?? — turning it into 
a metaphor for a harsh but truthful life, with its volcano as the threatening but explosive 
and liberating revolutionary force towering in the background. By describing Santorini in 
this way, he opposes the quiet, sterile prettiness preferred by the bourgeoisie, in the same 
way as he rejects the romanticized view of Greek nature with its spring flowers, gardens 
and the non-threatening (non-volcanic) mountain of Hymettos: 


Ae 0éÀ@ tovc poptmpévons pnatédec, de OAM tH án TOV YELLOvavOdv 

pe popiCer T avoreratixo vpguoAixopa Tov YUNTTOÚ KÁTOV an’ TH OKI TOV 
aopodérA@v 

NOOO THY EPNLN YN, THV &ypia, tnv kókkivn yn xov óió&oket 

ue Matiés xot kanvoúç Kat Bpovtés pe TL nóvouc ytiCetTa n Gon]? 


Calas’ poetry encapsulated his critical views on Greekness as well as his belief in art’s 
revolutionary function by a return to its former pagan and primitive meaning. His intel- 
lectual poetic style and critical point of view stood in opposition to a growing demand 
for a positive, lyrical national poetry. While his rejection of socialist realism had already 
alienated him from the cultural Left, his resistance towards the ideology of Greekness put 
him in opposition to the literary establishment. Even if the critics were not united in their 
rejection of his poems, in the last analysis, there was no place for his proposition of a 
poetry that fused literary experimentations with political radicalism. 


36 Calas, l'oagrí kai pec, 61. 
37 Calas, l'oagr kai goç, 63. 
38 Calas, Fpapy xat pac, 65. 
39 Calas, l'pagrí kat pwc, 64. 
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Satire and the comeback of Nikitas Randos 


Calas’ return to the realm of Greek poetry was characterized by an even more polemical 
attitude than before. Almost thirty years elapsed before Calas again took Nikitas Randos 
Street? back to Athens with the publication of his satirical poems in the first issue of the 
literary avant-garde journal Méh in February 1964. Although his new poems were mark- 
edly different stylistically from his earlier poems, there are also many similarities to be 
found. The sharp satire and biting irony, mostly accomplished through elaborate puns and 
multilevel connotations, were new features even if the critical mind and the intellectualism 
that underlie the poems have much in common with the Calas of the 1930s. The highly 
critical spirit and sharpness of observation that distinguish Calas' satirical poems similarly 
suggest a certain continuation of thought from his earlier poetry and its critique of tradi- 
tion, Greekness and bourgeois values. Even if Calas' early poetry was characterized by a 
sharply critical attitude, it was not until the 1960s that his poems adopted a form which 
could be clearly identified as satire. 

M. H. Abrams has described satire as using laughter as a weapon against an indi- 
vidual or a type of person, a class, an institution, a nation, or even the whole human 
race.* This is also true of Calas’ satirical poems, which mocked literary figures (Embirikos 
and Seferis, among others) and political and cultural institutions as well as the postwar 
Americanized petit-bourgeois Greeks and Greece itself as a tourist site. These new poems 
also reveal his new use of a decidedly original ‘pyrotechnic of multiple puns’.” His highly 
personal satirical expression is immensely dense, almost overloaded with puns, deliberate 
misspellings to denote double meanings, and caricatures which border on the grotesque. 

The Greek society that Calas returned to in the mid-1950s through his lengthy visits 
to sort out family affairs, and which gave the impetus to his satirical poems, had gone 
through many changes since he had left for Paris almost twenty years earlier. According 
to Mogens Pelt, ‘politics and society in post-war Greece developed in a state which was 
initially an expression of the intentions of the victors of the Civil War, the so-called Right- 
Wing State’.* The flight from the countryside to the cities exploded in the postwar years, 
as did emigration, chiefly to Australia, Canada and, from 1960 onwards, West Germany. 
Furthermore, the 1950s and 1960s witnessed important economic progress and rapidly 
rising standards of living in Western Europe, which laid the foundations for the growth of 
mass tourism in Greece. 


40 This was initially just meant to be the title of Calas’ postwar series of poems, but eventually became the 
title of the 1977 collection Oóóg Nikita Pévtov, which includes the four small poetry collections (1933-6) as 
well as the poems that date from 1945-77. Calas clarified the choice of title in a letter, dated 14 October 1967, 
to Kimon Friar, who went on to translate several of these poems: ‘Title indicates that Nicolas Calas still follows 
the path of his older self when he wrote under the penname of Nikitas Randos. It is the road that takes [him] 
from New York back to Greece’ (Calas Archives, file 26.19.4). 

41 M. H. Abrams, A Glossary of Literary Terms (London 1993) 187. 

42 K.Friar, Modern Greek Poetry — from Cavafis to Elytis (New York 1973) 659. 

43 M. Pelt, ‘The Colonels’ coup of 21 April and the regime issue in Greece 1944-1967’, Scandinavian Journal 
of Modern Greek Studies 2. (2003) 71. 
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The Greek literary scene held even less attraction for Calas in the 1950s and 1960s 
than when he had left Greece. If the concept of Greekness had been a new idea and a 
growing tendency among the Generation of the 1930s, during the ensuing decades this 
institutionalized national modernism was further strengthened by writers and consoli- 
dated through academic and literary criticism. Bosnakis points out that, ‘as a populist 
ideology instead of a concept of historical and social enlightenment, Greekness became the 
center around which the interests of most poets and writers evolved’.* The two dominant 
literary figures, Elytis and Seferis, were both involved in an exploration of Greekness in 
their poetry that had little in common with Calas’ own concerns. Furthermore, the post- 
Civil War right-wing state had a negative influence on the overall intellectual and artistic 
atmosphere through its elevation of nationalist and anti-communist feelings: 


In general, the intellectual climate of the 1950s, and to a lesser extent the 1960s, was 
characterized by repression and sterility. ... This was a consequence of civil war, 
because many of the country’s intellectuals, having been attracted to the defeated 
side, were now silenced by exile, censorship or death. The prevalent paranoia about 
Communism, and the need of the right-wing establishment to defend ‘Hellenic- 
Christian civilisation’, discouraged critical discussion in the cultural, social and 
political spheres.5 


It was only with the appearance of the avant-garde journal //&Ai in the early 1960s 
that Calas was able to find an intellectually fertile climate on the margins of an alternative 
Greek literature. While his early poetry had challenged a national modernism and resisted 
the idea of Greekness, in his new poems, Calas satirized not only the banalities of a stereo- 
typical national poetry, but also one of its most dominant figures and symbols: Yorgos 
Seferis. In the poem ‘Aonacia l'AvkooquU.oóo0', Seferis is characterized as a potter or 
Jar man: ‘O Kavat&g mov avexdAve thy rointixr a€ia tov Geotoó vepov.’ This is 
a reference to the motif of the jar or the ‘dry pitcher’, symbolizing emptiness, which was 
used in several of Seferis’ poems, most importantly in ‘O Baciás tnc Aoivne’,” rather 
than an allusion to the poet’s ‘eclectic gastronomic preferences’, as Bosnakis suggests." 


44 Bosnakis, ‘Nicolas Calas's poetry and the critique of Greekness’, 32. 

45 D. Close, Greece since 1945 (London 2002) 96. 

46 Calas, Oóóç Nıkýta Pévtov (Athens 1977) 103. 

47 C. Capri-Karka argues that Seferis often used the symbol of a dry or broken jar to mark ‘the lack or waste 
of love’ and refers to ‘Slowly You Spoke’ (‘An unwritten love rubbed out / and a dry pitcher’) and a poem 
in Three Secret Poems ("The land is ceaselessly desiccated: / an earthen jar’) apart from the above-mentioned 
‘The King of Asine’. See Love and the Symbolic Journey in the Poetry of Cavafy, Eliot and Seferis (New York 
1982) 159, 193. 

48 Bosnakis, ‘Nicolas Calas’s poetry and the critique of Greekness’, 33. The poem’s reference to 
‘ravBovpAtopdc’ most certainly does not mean ‘all rubbish mixed up’, as Bosnakis claims, but transforms 
the word ‘navGovpAtops,’ into a reference to Seferis by alluding to Skala Vourlon, the fishing village close 
to Smyrna where the poet spent his childhood summers, as Dimitra Karadima likewise argues in ‘Ot 
LETALOPHAOEIG tnc nontik Tov NikdAaov KéAac’, PhD thesis (Cyprus University, May 2006) 317. Other 
references to Seferis in this poem include ‘oegépndec’ who will travel ‘uéoov Aewpdpov Xoykpoócsov' which 
is a pun on the poem *'Azogópoc Xvoyypob 1930’. 
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Moreover, the ‘hot water’ can be directly traced to an untitled couplet by Seferis from 
1940: ‘To Ceoté vepó pov Ovpiler k&Oe npoí / rog Sev éyo tínote dào Govtavó kovtá 
pov.” Finally, in the following unpublished satire, Calas called Seferis *o rotg tnc 
otáuvaç who (perhaps) no longer had any use for (his greatest influence) T. S. Eliot since 
receiving the Nobel Prize: 


O Mounts tnc otdpvac 

Tı xotntkótepo an’ to Ceotd vepó; To aveké&Avya yopic va pe BonOost o 
EMot. Ma tópa nov éyiva puey&Aog nointýs avnouyó yiati dev épo nóco 
Ceotdé mpéner va sivar to unávio pov. O EAtot, Aéve, dev kávet to Aovtpó Tov 
Kato and 65 BaO0noócg. Kard, avtdc Bécsi v ayw&on Kor Sev Tov pédet av 
Cepatio61 Myáki. Ma yó otnpítopa óvo oto NopnéA. >ú nov pe SiaPdCeic ue 
óonT npocoxyń Sivets OTA YPOVIKE óXAov [vov] qxeípov ovUPODAEDLOE pe! 

O Kpitixédc tov TAvkoó Nepos. O 'EXiot sivari novnpóc. Toos avté to '65 v 
avýkn otov ALPETLKG xov Ddpevyait. IIpóogye Aoindv ug tig EAtotpories cov 
tny Ká0e noporis voxpoAovoía.? 





This imaginary ‘dialogue’ between Seferis and the critic (Calas) is a rather straight- 
forward, perhaps a little crude, satire which plays on the same references to ‘hot water’ 
and the jar (‘Kkavatéc’ has become ‘otáuva’) already used in ‘TAvKo@iAotoa’, which, 
although published in February 1964 in Má, had most probably been written before 
the announcement of Seferis’ Nobel Prize in December 1963.?! While Seferis now wonders 
what conclusions to draw from winning the Nobel Prize with regard to his poetics, 
Calas warns him of the possibility of a cold shower if he should continue to rely on the 
inspiration from the ‘cunning’ Eliot. 

In the poem *Avyevi] (here meaning being of two different nationalities or identities), 
Calas’ satire works on several levels: parodying the westernized or Americanized Greeks, 
the banalities of a new type of Greekness utilized to objectify Greece as a tourist site apart 
from mocking the falseness of middle-class morality. By juxtaposing the Pagony (Peacock) 
couple, who were now simply tourists in their own country, after having emigrated 
from Greece to America, with the English tourist with his idealized view of Greece as 
a continuation of antiquity, Calas points towards the superficiality of both images: the 


49 Yorgos Seferis, Morata (Athens 1979) 147. 

50 Valaoritis Papers, Princeton University. The typewritten prose poem was attached to a letter from Calas to 
Nanos Valaoritis, dated 9 October 1964. 

51 In a letter to Valaoritis, one of the editors of Hár, Calas wrote (29 January 1963): 'Ao«o. óc gun 
ónuocteÓceig tH pkp uou a&copa ytæ to Ceotd vepó. It's just a joke’. See N. Valaoritis, Movtepviauóc, 
zpotonopía Koi II&A1 (Athens 1997) 116. However, one month later he changed his mind in a letter dated 17 
February: ‘If the editor of the magazine wants to publish my satire on Seferis by all means YES. I thought you 
had objections and advised me not to’ (Valaoritis Papers, Princeton University). Finally, after the announcement 
of Seferis’ Nobel Prize, Calas wrote to Valaoritis (8 December 1963): ‘I was pleased that a Greek finally received 
international recognition with the Nobel Prize but actually Seferis receiving it is a recognition of the influence 
of Eliot on European letters. ... Please do not include my little satire on our Nobel winner, it would be of poor 
taste. I would rather you destroyed it’ (Valaoritis Papers, Princeton University). 
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tourist with his romanticized view of Greece and the Greeks with their romanticized view 
of the West: 


H kvopía II&ykovo and to Mid kot ta DépooAa 

yloptatet pétoç to Xpiotóg Avéotn yopsvovtas 

Pók evt POA p’ évav tooMá 

Kt O KÚptoç II&ykovo, kt AVTÓG yopever pE TOOALE 

ev otnv IIA&ka, AvyyXoc p érvototn epaoptakr rpopopá 
amayyéAXew Kofópn? 


The petit-bourgeois mentality of the Greek-Americans, who returned to Greece as summer 
guests to show off their newly-accumulated wealth (likened to the fortunes founded on pi- 
rate raids that helped build palatial houses in Hydra) with cheap imitation leather sofas, is 
further exposed and ridiculed: 


O kópioc Xcripevoov, 

tO yévoc Xtegaváko, napabepiCer otv Yõpa 
OE ONiTL APXOVTONELPATIKÓ, LE ÖEPÁTIVA émurÀ O 
and aANOivd povoapá” 


The commercialization of ancient Greek values had become a new form of folkloristic 
Greekness aimed at the tourist dollar, as Greeks increasingly sought to imitate the West 
while exploiting their own ancient heritage: 


Nodetoupe to uéAt tov Yunttov, Kt éyive napKetivyn 
yia to taykó xov EAArivav™ 


The vulgarization of Greek culture and history through tourism is similarly parodied 
in an (untitled) unpublished English poem where Greece is portrayed as a place of shame 
and degradation: 


In the Isles of Byron and Sappho 
on the shrinking sands of Greece 
Host of heroes and sex? 

Ladies and gents knee deep in sex 
drown their darkest hour 

in the lungs of Frank Sinatra 

In the courts of nightingales 

Moth eaten butterflies 

Rock and Roll with Palace Guards 
Cavafy’s city, Pharao’s Leningrad 


52 Calas, Oóóc Nixyta Pávtov, 92. 

53 Calas, Oóóg Nikita P&vcov, 92. 

54 Calas, Oóóc Nixfta Pévton, 92. 

55 While this line was initially placed after the line ‘Ladies and gents knee deep in sex’ in the manuscript 
(sketch form), it clearly makes more sense to place it here as being a direct reference to Greece. 
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are howled and pounded down 
with a typewriter Shelley Erotica 
in Cretan bar? 


The poem shares a few characteristics with ‘Atyevty through its reference to Cavafy and 
the line *Rock and Roll with Palace Guards', which is directly borrowed from the Greek 
satire. Greece was now an increasingly popular tourist destination offering the possibility 
of erotic adventures to the tunes of American entertainment. The poetry of the philhellene 
Shelley was thus turned into pornography. Yet again Calas ridiculed Seferis, who, after 
winning the Nobel Prize, was the undisputed king of Greekness, holding court to a foreign 
literary aristocracy. The ‘nightingales’ of the satire is a reference to ‘EAévn’ from the 
collection HpepoAóyio Katactpa@patoc Í (1955), which, apart from repeating the word 
‘nightingale’ as a refrain all through the poem, also mentions a ‘butterfly’s flicker’. How- 
ever, the ‘moth eaten butterflies’ of Calas’ satire could also refer to one of Seferis’ sixteen 
haikus (1940), where he raises ‘a dead butterfly without make-up”? Since Calas’ poem 
undeniably describes a Greek reality, and more specifically Athens through its mention 
of the ‘palace guards’, the reference to ‘Cavafy’s city’ (which should be Alexandria) and 
Leningrad are initially slightly confusing. However, considering the poem’s underlying 
critique of Greekness, we can interpret this line as a reminder of the foreignness (Pharao = 
Egyptian) of another Greek ‘national’ poet and a criticism of the cultural establishment’s 
attempts to ‘Hellenize’ Cavafy at the expense of his Alexandrian identity.? Athens was no 
more the city of Cavafy than Leningrad (also named after a national hero) was the city of 
Lenin after Stalinism. 

In several satirical poems Calas emphasized his adherence to paganism and ancient 
Greek ideals as opposed to Christianity or any other form of organized religion: 


Exéotpege, œ Iotopia! 

H Tpoia tov Ouñpou, n Tpoia tov oveípou 

TPLASLKE OVOTHATA” TPWTOLOTOPIKG, uero PLOTLAVIKG 
vmoAoyiopéva KaBaAtotiKa®! 


56 Calas Archives, Nordic Library, Athens (file 17.5.3). 

57 G. Seferis, Collected Poems, ed. and tr. E. Keeley and P. Sherrard (Princeton, NJ 1995) 179. 

58 Seferis, Collected Poems, 46. 

59 For an analysis of the Generation of the Thirties and its attempt to ‘Hellenize’ Cavafy through an emphasis 
on Greekness, see Al. Kazamias, ‘To ópto tng «eAXnvikócvn tac» otn Aoyoteyvía trjg ówonopác — H 
nepintoon tov Kaßáon’, New Greek Vanguard 1 (Autumn 2004) 6-13. 

60 This is a reference to his triune identity in the 1930s as M. Spieros, Nikitas Randos and Nikos Kalamaris 
— pseudonyms which, among other things, were created to cover his own identity crisis as a socialist critic/ 
polemicist and avant-garde poet from an (unwanted) bourgeois background. However, his idea of the trinity 
was, above all, an expression of his need to fuse politics, philosophy, psychology and art in the search for new 
dialectical patterns in artistic creation: ‘It is my firm belief that one of the principle [sic] tasks of the artists of 
our day who breathe the air of philosophic (Hegel), political (Marx), and psychological (Freud) triadism is to 
discover a pictorial expression that corresponds to the need of this world’. See Calas, Confound the Wise (New 
York 1942) 197. 

61 Calas, Oóóc Nikita Pévtov, 109. 
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Calas’ staunch atheism and pagan attitude makes him prefer Judas to the Virgin Mary 
and the Acropolis to the blind patriotism or nationalism exemplified by the Asia Minor 
campaign: 


pó tov Ioxapidtn, tov MopoCivi xot tov I'paíko IIoAópio 
noa pá tnv Kópn, tnv IIop0gvopuéva, to ToAgdo 
Koi tny Kaurávia, uévet riot  AkpónoAm? 


However, now that the Acropolis is serving other goals than being an explosive powder- 
magazine since becoming a national symbol and an electrified tourist Mecca, we should 
instead turn to Aphrodite: 


Kat tÓpa Tov n ÁkpónoAmn 
Éywe anépavtn nàektpiký voia 
otpéyse to BAéupa cov otnv Agpoditn® 


Unapologetic about his rejection of religious faith, he refuses to be pardoned for his 
apparent sin of being a heretic: *Aev sivat yw péva n uevóA.m ym. e 

One of Calas' most autobiographical (untitled) poems emphasizes his adherence 
to atheism, socialism and the principle of internationalism that condemned all forms of 
patriotism and stood in sharp contrast with the concept of Greekness: 


Nnotótng notiopévog oto ogzAnvógog Moóévrpov 
&navaotétnc, uera vorne, enayyéAXopot 

TOV ovetpokpírm. MeAevó Máyovg 

tov van Eyck Kot tov Bosch, tov Breton 

Kot tov Duchamp. Xaipetd áðeovç Bovótotég 

tov Colorado, avapyicotc KAL ALPETIKOÚG. 
T1optéGo to NALOGTAOLOV Kot TNV ETÉTELO 

Kade Kounoúveç. ZéBopot tN oki& tov Abova 

Tig mupapidec, tny Agpoditn® 


62 Calas, Oóóc Nıkýta Pavtov, 118. 

63 Calas, Oóóç Nikita Pavtov, 118. 

64 Calas, Tpagý koi paç, 95. 

65 This is a reference to the Buddhist Naropa Institute in Colorado, where Calas lectured on modern art 
during their summer courses 1976-7. However, this collaboration soon came to an end, since Calas found it 
difficult to reconcile his surrealist and socialist revolutionary viewpoint with Buddhism. In a letter to his 
Trotskyist friend Michalis Raptis, he wrote (2 August 1977) that he did not plan to return there the following 
summer because of ideological differences: 'Ilapoóéyopod tnv PovdiotiKh evatévion ws Adon yia ekeívoug 
Tov SEV SEYOVTOAL TNV ELAVAOTATIKT] kot popavtiký Révolte, Ajá o 8i&Aoyog petaés vreppeaMotóv Kar 
Bovdtotaév, tovA&yictov Auepikávov Bovitotdv, dev kapmogopet.’ See L. Hoff (ed.), Nixddag KáAuc — 
Miy&Agc Pántgc: Mia noditixy adAndoypagia (Athens 2002) 114. 

66 Calas, Oóóç Nixyta Pávtov, 147. 


121 Lena Hoff 


He does not describe himself as a Greek, but as a revolutionary and a migrant with equal 
respect for Greek and Egyptian culture and civilization. We should further note that the 
artistic forefathers or sources of inspiration mentioned by Calas fail to include any Greek 
names, thus de-emphasizing his Greek cultural heritage and identity. 

Calas comeback as a Greek poet in the mid-1960s was not so much the result of 
a changed point of view, but rather a continuation of earlier ideological concerns. Even 
though the form of his poems changed from futurist and surrealist expressions to harsh 
satire and mockery, there was continuity in his attempts to uncover the falseness of capi- 
talist society and middle-class morality in addition to criticizing the different formations 
of Greekness. The ideological basis of the Calas’ work stressed the critical attitude of art 
and literature, which should always question the workings of society in a constant search 
for change and modernity. His political beliefs, centred on revolutionary socialism and 
internationalist principles, informed his poetry and defined his challenge to Greekness. In 
his article on the critique of Greekness in Calas’ poetry, Bosnakis seems (paradoxically) to 
conclude that Calas promoted a form of positive Greekness in opposition to the ‘narrow- 
minded’ ideology represented by the Generation of the 1930s: ‘Being an artist, Calas 
believed that Greek love and passion could make people more optimistic and appreciative 
of life and more proud of their Greekness.'À However, by now it should be clear that 
Calas was not interested in formulating any kind of nationally defined artistic ideology or 
formula. Moreover, the idea of an optimistic and passionate form of Greekness is rather 
difficult to reconcile with the content of Calas' highly critical and satirical poems that, 
always following his own distinctly individual and independent path, opposed the very 
concept of Greekness. Challenging the notion of expressing a national identity in poetry, 
Calas instead emphasized the inherent revolutionary power of all art to resist ethnic 
definitions apart from its responsibility to criticize a conservative society (and mentality) 
he sought to radically transform. 


67 Bosnakis, ‘Nicolas Calas's poetry and the critique of Greekness’, 40. 
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